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REPUBLICAN AREAS IN MISSOURI 


BY ROBERT M. CRISLER* 


Missouri is often considered by people living outside the 
state as strongly Democratic in its political allegiance. Some 
Missourians share this opinion. That this concept is not true 
is readily apparent. For example, winning presidential candi- 
dates regardless of party affiliation have carried Missouri in 
every election since 1904. In 1944, although the Democrats 
carried the state, seventy-two of the state’s one hundred and 
fourteen counties were Republican. At the present time both 
United States senators from Missouri, nine of Missouri’s thir- 
teen congressmen, and a majority of the members of the state 
legislature are Republicans. It is to be noted, however, that 
Republican strength in Missouri is not spread evenly over the 
state. The purpose of this paper is to indicate the areas in 
which Republican strength is concentrated and discuss the 
basic reasons for the persistent Republicanism of these sections 
of the state. 

At present there are sixty-five counties in Missouri in 
which the majority of the county officials are Republican. 
With only three exceptions these are the same counties as 
those which favored Republican presidential candidates in a 
majority of the last seven presidential elections (see map on 
cover). 

There are three major contiguous areas of Republican 
strength in Missouri. They are (1) the Springfield Uplands 
and Middle Ozark Plateau—southwestern Missouri from the 
Arkansas border north to Lafayette, Johnson, Pettis, Cooper, 
and Moniteau counties, (2) the Northeastern Ozark Border— 
eastern Missouri from Osage, Montgomery, and Gasconade 
counties to Bollinger and Cape Girardeau counties, and (3) 


*ROBERT M. CRISLER, & native Missourian, contributed the article entitled 
‘*Missouri’s ‘Little Dixie’ '’ in the January, 1948, issue of the Missouri His- 
torical Review. He is currently completing work on his Ph.D. at Northwestern 
University. In September, 1948, he will join the staff of Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis as assistant professor of geography. 
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the Corn Belt—northern and northwestern Missouri. There 
are two other minor areas, namely, Clark County and Butler 
County. 

For the reasons behind the development of these areas 
as strongholds of the Republican party in Missouri, it is 
necessary to look into past history. It is possible to make 
some rough generalizations. Counties settled by ‘‘southern- 
ers” tend to be Democratic. Counties settled by ‘‘northern- 
ers’”’ tend to be Republican, as do counties settled by German 
immigrants. Geographic conditions helped mold the pattern 
of settlement and consequently influenced political alignments. 
The easiest route to Missouri for early settlers was by way of 
the rivers. The Kanawha, Cumberland, Tennessee, Ohio, and 
Mississippi rivers, offered a natural route leading to Missouri 
from the Upper South. The first part of the state was settled, 
consequently, by southerners along the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers. Later settlers from the North, particularly in 
the years just before and just after the Civil War, filled up 
parts of the state which were more inaccessible as far as river 
transportation was concerned. German immigrants usually 
settled older areas along the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 
gradually becoming the dominating political group. Since the 
Civil War settlement has been more from Republican states 
than from Democratic states. With Republican states ad- 
joining Missouri on all sides except the south, the factor of 
location has obviously benefited the Republican party. 


1. THE SOUTHWESTERN AREA 


The largest area of Republican strength in Missouri is 
in southwestern Missouri. This area consists of thirty-two 
counties in which the majority of the county officers are Re- 
publican. It contains the only congressional district in Mis- 
souri, the Seventh, in which every county is normally Republi- 
can. Two counties southeast of Springfield, Ozark and Taney, 
and one county north of Springfield, Hickory, are among the 
six Missouri counties which have favored the Republican 
presidential nominee in all of the presidential elections since 
the Civil War. 
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Republicanism in Missouri is associated with the areas 
in Missouri which were settled earliest and latest. South- 
western Missouri was one of the last sections settled. Due to 
its relative inaccessibility before the coming of the railroads, 
no laige slaveholding element developed here to support the 
South during the Civil War. Instead, the area was relatively 
sparsely populated at the time of the Civil War, and those who 
had settled the area had few slaves. Sauer states that ‘‘The 
Republican character of the major part of the [Missouri] 
Ozarks is analogous to the Republican nature of the hill dis- 
tricts of Kentucky and Tennessee, and the settlement was 
effected in large part by the same stock, reinforced later by 
small farmers from northern states.”! Farmers from Iowa, 
Illinois, and other Republican areas have been attracted to 
southwestern Missouri because of cheaper land than could be 
found in their native states. Consequently, the people of 
southwestern Missouri are not bound to the South and present 
day voting of the ‘‘Democrat ticket” due to heritage or tradi- 
tion. Likewise, since neither cotton nor tobacco is grown to 
any appreciable extent, there are few economic ties with the 
“Democratic South.” 


While the strongest Republican counties are in the Middle 
Ozark Plateau to the north and south of Springfield, this south- 
western Missouri region of Republican strength has expanded 
in recent decades to the west and north along the Oklahoma 
and Kansas border and as far north as the Missouri River 
into such formerly safe Democratic counties as McDonald, 
Newton, Jasper, Barton, Bates, Johnson, and Lafayette. Most 
of the early settlers in these counties were from the South. 
Incidents arising over the question of slavery and statehood 
in near-by Kansas and incidents during and after the Civil 
War itself tended to cause inhabitants of these counties to vote 
Democratic. With the passing of time and the movement into 
these counties of people from Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, and 
other Republican states, as well as people from near-by 
Republican counties in Missouri, these counties have gradually 


iC. O. Sauer, ‘‘Geography and the Gerrymander,’’ American Political 
Science Review, XII, No. 3 (August, 1918), 410. 
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become Republican, although the Republican majorities are 
not large. 

The Sixth Congressional District, made up of eleven 
western Missouri counties between Springfield and Kansas 
City, was considered safely Democratic until 1940. Marion T. 
Bennett, Republican and present congressman from this dis- 
trict, states that in politically normal times he would regard 
the eleven counties in the district as definitely Democratic 
except Cedar, Polk, and Greene, the !atter about fifty-fifty.? 
History supports this contention since these western Missouri 
counties have been represented in Congress more often by 
Democrats than by Republicans. There is, however, the 
factor of Mr. Bennett’s extreme popularity in his district. 
In 1946 he carried every one of the eleven counties and gener- 
ally ran far ahead of other Republican candidates for office. 
For example, in every county in the district, Bennett received 
a significantly greater percentage of the votes cast than did 
United States Senator James P. Kem. 

In the only relatively large cities in the area, Joplin and 
Springfield, manufacturing is not so important as to insure the 
success of class voting which provides large Democratic ma- 
jorities in the majority of the larger cities of our country. 
Greene County, in which Springfield is located, is not as 
strongly Republican as neighboring rural counties due par- 
tially to the influence of labor unions and partially because of a 
significant number of southerners in the county at an early 
date whose descendants continue to vote Democratic. In 
Jasper County, in which Joplin is located, lead and zinc mining 
has been important in the county’s economy. Mining in the 
Joplin area was encouraged by tariff measures championed by 
the Republican party. 

Southwestern Missouri is essentially a rural farming area. 
This is likewise true of the other Republican areas in the state. 
Like farmers in other midwestern states, they have inclined 
towards acceptance of the farm program of the Republican 
party. In the last few years they have voted against the farm 
program of the ‘‘New Deal” administrations. 





2Personal letter, February 24, 1948. 
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Some counties in southwestern Missouri swung from the 
Democratic to the Republican party as a result of the Green- 
back and Populist movements during the period of Demo- 
cratic dominance of the state from 1872 to 1904.2 While both 
Republicans and Democrats in Missouri adopted and sup- 
ported many of the demands of the Greenback and Populist 
parties, the Republicans rather, than the Democrats benefited 
the most from these agrarian reform movements. 

Although it cannot be set up as a rule in all cases, there 
is a definite relationship between voting and the number of 
colored inhabitants in a rural area. This relationship dates 
from the Civil War and before. Republican areas in Missouri 
tend to contain relatively few Negroes. Only in four of the 
northernmost counties of this southwestern Missouri Republi- 
can area are over three per cent of the inhabitants colored.‘ 
These four west-central Missouri counties, Lafayette, Johnson, 
Pettis, and Cooper, are not actually geographically a part of 
the Springfield Upland or Middle Ozark Plateau, but border 
these two regions and so are included with them for the sake 
of convenience. These four counties were originally settled 
by southerners, but a significant number of German settlers 
came in later, gradually becoming politically important, Ger- 
mans were also prominent in the settlement of Benton, Hick- 
ory, Morgan, Moniteau, and Miller counties. The fact re- 
mains that the rural areas which consistently vote Democratic 
generally have a high percentage of colored inhabitants. The 
rural areas which have a high percentage of colored inhabitants 
and vote Republican generally have a large population of 
German descent. 

Thus, the reasons for the Republicanism of southwestern 
Missouri include (1) settlhement by mountaineers and small 
farmers from both the North and South, rather than by slave- 
holders, (2) economic and cultural ties more generally with 
the rural North or Middlewest than with the South, (3) failure 


3In a personal letter from Dr. William L. Bradshaw, dean of the University 
of Missouri School of Business and Public Administration, Nov. 18, 1947, Dr. 
Bradshaw noted that this was true in Morgan County. 

4United States Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940. Population, II, Part 4. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1943), 336-342. 
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of class voting to dominate the cities and towns, (4) farm 
policies of the Republican party attractive to the rural vote, 
(5) few Negroes, and (6) the German element important where 
there are a significant number of Negroes. To a varying 
degree these same reasons are found to account for the other 
Republican strongholds in Missouri. 


2. THE EASTERN AREA 


The second major area of Republican strength in Mis- 
souri is the Northeastern Ozark Border. It consists of sixteen 
counties and St. Louis city in which a majority of the local 
officials are Republican. However, St. Louis city and Jefferson 
County within this area have voted Democratic in the major- 
ity of the last seven presidential elections. Cole County, at 
the western end of this area has, on the other hand, voted 
Republican in the majority of the last seven presidential elec- 
tions although the majority of its county officers are cur- 
rently Democratic. Gasconade County (83 per cent Republi- 
can in 1944 and 87 per cent Republican in 1946) is undoubt- 
edly the strongest Republican county in Missouri. The 
following table shows that two other Northeastern Ozark 
Border counties, Warren and Perry, were among the twenty 
strongest Republican counties in the 1944 presidential election: 


Per Cent Republican 


County of Total Vote Cast® Section of State 
Do cdic no's uur = eee Northeastern Ozark Border 
ND 6c. scas Kc aenseos = enn Middle Ozark Plateau 
| eer «ey Middle Ozark Plateau 
one ainiiencracr ata __& SR Middle Ozark Plateau 
| PE eee WM. ccna Middle Ozark Plateau 
CN ski acccsoed Sere Middle Ozark Plateau 
NNN. 4 Sacvnnssees ae: Northeastern Ozark Border 
| Se et SS Middle Ozark Plateau 
IB scsi: 0 si areue ences SS SNS: Middle Ozark Plateau 
Erte 2 Seer Middle Ozark Plateau 
MINN. 6 i0teesexe ane fee Corn Belt 

ME curren seamen i Se er Springfield Upland 





5United States Bureau of the Census, Vote Cast in Presidential and Con- 
gressional Elections, 1928-1944, Elections: 1944, No. 5. (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946), pp. 52-54. 
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ee ee ee iv se seine Springfield Upland 
I osc s eer rr Middle Ozark Plateau 

} SS errr Saree Corn Belt 

3 ARPES, Ra Northeastern Ozark Border 
ea is fk Eee Middle Ozark Plateau 
PRS ee bre oS Se Springfield Upland 
eee ae SRS aN Springfield Upland 
PTO Tee See a Corn Belt 


In the Northeastern Ozark Border, Gasconade and War- 
ren counties have favored the Republican presidential nominee 
in every presidential election since the Civil War. It is to be 
noted that although the above table showed that the majority 


CRATE RTC 


i of the strongest Republican counties in the state are in south- 
: western Missouri, the following table shows that many of the 
| strongest Republican precincts are in Northeastern Ozark 
{ Border counties: 
i Vote in 1944 Presidential 
a Precinct County Election* 
‘ East Williams. ...... Benton.......... Rep.... 600 Dem..... 21 
5 cw ieanaasaot Bollinger........ Rep.... 172 Dem..... 8 
F Peter Bem... ......<. Bollinger........ Ree.... BF BDem..... 1 
i ek > Seer COMMUN: os oa: Rep... ‘SE Bem. ce. os 
Excelsior School. .... Pram. . ...5 Rep.... 241. ).Bem...... 4 
' | er Proniam......:.... Rep.... 209 Dem..... 10 
4 ae Gasconade....... Reo.... 4 Bem... ..: 1 
j SL Aaakse baal Gasconade....... Rep.... 109 Dem..... 5 
é Boeut No. f........< Gasconade....... Rep.... 06 Dem..... 9 
i Boeuf No. 2........:Gasconade....... Rep.... 234 Dem..... 8 
4 Third Creek........ Gasconade....... Rep.... 195 Dem..... 9 
' eee: re Ren...... 3) Bim... 1 
: 5 ee NU srs a sss aee..... Se B.s.- 2 
: Schluersberg........ wt. Coens... te... i Beae.... 2 
: Womack............Ste. Genevieve...Rep.... 60 Dem..... 3 
2 Michie. 2... 8058 WE. 5305S Rep.... 1038 Dem..... 2 
ri eee re Rep.... G4 Dem..... .. 
: Hopewell........... a Rep.... 180 Dem..... 6 
PR ai .ece us xcrregies WOR 6. ceasigs.a Rep.... 192 Dem..... 5 


Eastern Missouri was the earliest portion of the state to 
be settled. Following the early French settlers and settlers 
from the Upper South, waves of German immigrants settled 


6Missouri. Secretary of State, Official Manual, 1945-1946. (Jefferson 
City, Mo.: Mid-State Printing Co., 1945), pp. 313-397. 
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this portion of the state particularly in the 1830’s and 1840's. 
The Germans took the lead in establishing the Republican 
party in Missouri and became the backbone of Republican 
strength in the state. Today descendants of earlier German 
immigrants continue to reflect the political views of their fore- 
bearers and dominate the politics in this region. 

While the German element is largely responsible for the 
strong Republicanism of this portion of the state, settlers from 
the North are also important in maintaining the Republican 
character of the region, particularly in those portions of the 
Northeastern Ozark Border farthest from the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers such as Crawford County. Moreover, not 
all the people of German descent in the Northeastern Ozark 
Border are Republicans. For example, in several instances 
many of the German Catholics vote Democratic whereas the 
German Protestants are strongly Republican. 


Class voting prevails in St. Louis city to a considerable 
extent, providing one of the chief reasons why there is con- 
siderable question as to whether the city can be considered as 
normally Republican. Like inhabitants of most major urban 
areas outside the South, people in lower income brackets 
within St. Louis city have tended in recent years to vote 
Democratic, whereas those in middle and upper income brack- 
ets have tended to vote Republican. 

Of the seven Northeastern Ozark Border counties (Cape 
Girardeau, Cole, Jefferson, Montgomery, St. Charles, St. 
Louis, and Warren), as well as St. Louis city in which over 
three per cent of the population is colored,’ all but Cole, 
Jefferson, and St. Louis city, are definitely Republican. As in 
the case of Lafayette, Johnson, Pettis, and Cooper counties, 
these counties contain a large German element. 


Cole County, containing Jefferson City, the political 
center of the state, is more sensitive to state-wide political 
trends than are most other Missouri counties and is not con- 
sidered a normally Republican county. There is consider- 
able Democratic party strength in the southern half of Jeffer- 


7United States Bureau of the Census, Sizteenth Census of the United States: 
1940. Population, II, Part 4, 336-342. 
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son County. Curtis A. Betts, state political correspondent of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, would not classify Jefferson 
County as definitely Republican.® 


Besides southern Jefferson County and sections of St. 
Louis city, an important group of normally Democratic pre- 
cincts exists within the Northeastern Ozark Border in south- 
western Osage County where many Catholics vote Demo- 
cratic.® It is of interest that Osage and Ste. Genevieve coun- 
ties, both normally Republican, voted Democratic in 1928, 
a Republican landslide year when many normally Democratic 
counties were in the Republican column. The fact that Alfred 
E. Smith, a Catholic, was the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent in that year, may have been the cause of this, although 
both Osage and Ste. Genevieve counties continued to go Demo- 
cratic in 1932 and 1936 when a Protestant, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, was the candidate. 


In the city of Cape Girardeau there is considerable Demo- 
cratic strength, but the county as a whole is definitely Republi- 
can. There has been considerable migration into Cape Girar- 
deau city of Democratic voters from the cotton-grow- 


ing counties of southeast Missouri directly south of Cape 
Girardeau."° 


3. THE NORTHERN CORN BELT AREA 


The third major area of Republicanism in Missouri is in 
the Corn Belt. This area consists of fifteen counties in north- 
ern and northwestern Missouri in which the majority of the 
county officials are Republican. Putnam County which ad- 
joins Iowa is the most consistently Republican, having favored 


the Republican nominee in every presidential election since 
the Civil War. 


8In a personal letter of February 10, 1948, Curtis A. Betts outlined for the 
author his ideas and opinions with regard to Republican areas in Missouri. 
The author is very grateful to Mr. Betts and to others who provided helpful 
ideas and information. 
%In a personal letter from R. H. Ridenhour, state representative from 
Osage County, February 19, 1948, Mr. Ridenhour noted that more of the Cath- 
olics in Osage County were Democrats than were Republican. 


10Personal letter, Fred Naeter, editor Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, 
January 24, 1948, 
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In none of the counties in the Corn Belt area of Republi- 
canism are over three per cent of the inhabitants colored." 
Settlement was largely from Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
other northern states, although there were also some southern- 
ers who came into the area, particularly in counties immedi- 
ately north of ‘Little Dixie’ where the First Congressional 
District is comprised of eight Republican and eight Demo- 
cratic counties. 

This portion of the state is associated agriculturally with 
Iowa, Illinois, and other Corn Belt states. The rural areas of 
the Corn Belt have been traditionally Republican. In Mis- 
souri these Corn Belt counties have not been as overwhelm- 
ingly or persistently Republican as counties of the Middle 
Ozark Plateau. None of the strongest Republican precincts 
in Missouri are found in the Corn Belt counties. 


4. THE CLARK-BUTLER AREAS 


Neither Butler County in southeastern Missouri nor 
Clark County in the extreme northeastern corner of Missouri 
is a contiguous part_of the three major areas of Republicanism 
in the state as outlined above. Clark County, however, does 
adjoin normally Republican counties in Iowa and Illinois, and 
the reasons for its Republicanism are therefore similar to those 
attributed to the other Republican counties of northern and 
northwestern Missouri. Clark County has voted Republican 
in every presidential election since 1904 except 1912, 1932, 
and 1936. 

Butler County, on the other hand, is surrounded by 
normally Democratic counties. It rates as something of a 
political curiosity inasmuch as it is the only major cotton- 
producing county in the state which is not Democratic. But- 
ler County switched from the Democratic party to the Republi- 
can in the presidential election of 1900 and has been Demo- 
cratic in only two presidential elections since then—1912 and 
1932. According to Grover W. Dalton, chairman of the Mis- 
souri Republican state committee, business leaders in Butler 


11U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Sizteenth Census of the United States: 1940. 
Population, II, Part 4, 336-342. 
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County broke with the Democratic party over Bryan and 
free silver." Local Democratic party leaders attempted to 
discipline and punish those whom they believed to be traitors. 
The voters became so incensed that they never went back to 
the Democratic party.” 


Missouri then is not a one-party state. It is in fact a 
closely divided state politically. Individual sections, counties, 
and even precincts within the state are, however, generally 
either persistently Republican or persistently Democratic. 
It might even be estimated that in ninety per cent of Missouri’s 
counties, nomination in the primary by the dominant party, 
whichever it may be, is tantamount to election with regard 
to county official:, except under rare circumstances such as 
the Republican landslide of 1928, followed by the Democratic 
landslide of 1932, or in occasional cases of local discontent 
or extreme popularity of an individual candidate for office. 

In Missouri, Republican strength in rural counties has 
gradually increased since the Civil War period. Since over 
half of the rural Missouri counties.are now normally Republi- 
can, the balance of political power in the state really rests in 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 


12Personal letter, January 28, 1948. 
13 bid. 
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MISSOURI IN FICTION: A REVIEW AND 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PART II 
BY JOE W. KRAUS* 
THE OZARKS 


The literary discovery of the Ozarks belongs to the twen- 
tieth century, although at least three novels listed in the ac- 
companying bibliography were written before 1900. Only in 
recent years, however, have the novelists begun to make use 
of the wealth of material available in the customs and folk- 
lore of the Ozark people. Far too often the emphasis is placed 
on rural comedy and an unconvincing dialect without much 
attempt on the part of the author to understand why Ozark 
people live, talk, and think as they do.! 

Parson Brooks (132), written by John Monteith, during 
his retiring years, is our earliest Ozark novel. Based on the 
locale of his own neighborhood near Iron Mountain and to 
some extent upon actual persons of the region, the book pre- 
sents a much more faithful picture than did Monteith’s con- 
temporaries, John Henton Carter in his Ozark Postoffice (111) 
and Mary Stewart in Unspotted from the World (144). Like- 
wise, Rose Emmet Young’s Sally of Missouri (152), John 
Henderson Miller's Where. the Rainbow Touches the Ground 
(131), Scott Van Gordon’s The Pioneer’s Hoard (147), and 
Walter Tennant McClure’s A Betrayed Trust (130) add little 
to our knowledge and appreciation of the region. 


*JOE W. KRAUS was born in Scotland County, Missouri, and educated in 
the public schools of Scotland and Lewis counties. After graduating from Cul- 
ver-Stockton College in 1938, he attended the University of Illinois, receiving 
his B.S. and M.A. degrees in 1939 and 1941 respectively. He was a member of 
the staff of the University of Illinois library from 1939 to 1942, served in the 
United States Army from 1942 to 1946, and returned to the University of 
Illinois as instructor in library science after his military service. He has been 
librarian of Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, since September, 1946. 

1Vance Randolph reviewed a number of Ozark stories of both Missouri 
and Arkansas from the viewpoint of the authors’ accuracy in reproducing the 
dialect of the region, but found little to commend. See American Speech, 
II, No. 6 (March, 1927), 283-289, and VI, No. 6 (August, 1931), 425-428. 
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Harold Bell Wright’s novels of the Ozarks, beginning with 
The Shepherd of the Hills (151), published in 1907, and fol- 
lowed by The Calling of Dan Mathews (148), The Re-creation 
of Brian Kent (150), and Ma Cinderella (149), achieved a 
popularity which has not yet been equalled by any other group 
of Missouri stories. Undistinguished as literature and super- 
ficial in their description of Ozark life, these novels neverthe- 
less succeeded in catching the public fancy. More than 
1,200,000 copies of The Shepherd of the Hills have been pub- 
lished (not including a twenty-five-cent reprint in the summer 
of 1947), while sales of The Calling of Dan Mathews reached 
1,085,000 and The Re-creation of Brian Kent passed the 
three-quarters of a million mark. 

In the decade after Harold Bell Wright’s success in glorify- 
ing the region, more novelists turned to the Ozarks for locale, 
sometimes making use of specific regions as in James D. Salts’ 
The Man from Missouri (139) and Mrs. Haskell’s In a Cup of 
the Hills (120), and sometimes making use of local history as 
in Clyde Edwin Tuck’s The Bald Knobbers (146), Laura John- 
son’s The Homecoming in the Ozarks (126), and A! M. Haswell’s 
A Daughter of the Ozarks (122). More often, however, the 
Ozarks become merely a scenic backdrop for such stories as 
Caroline Abbot Stanley’s Keeper of the Vineyards (142) and 
William H. Hamby’s Tom Henry of Wahoo County (117), 
possessing little depth of observation and small appreciation 
of the folkways of the region. 

More recently, novels of the Missouri Ozarks have dis- 
played a more thorough knowledge of the region and a greater 
facility of expression. Beginning with Elizabeth Stern’s 
Gambler's Wife (143) and Eleanor Risely’s Abandoned Orchard 
(137), published in 1931 and 1932, respectively, we have 
straightforward exposition of the Ozarks. In the latter book, 
particularly, there is none of the tourist-bait appeal, but a 
semi-autobiographical story of the pitfalls and pleasures of 
developing an apple orchard in the fictitious town of “‘Clinton- 
ville’ in southwestern Missouri. Vance Randolph, after 
several years devoted to writing on the folklore, dialect, and 
ballads of the Ozarks, turned his hand to fiction with From an 
Ozark Holler (135), followed by a detective story, The Camp- 
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Meeting Murders (134), written in collaboration with Nancy 
Clemens and finally An Ozark Anthology (136), a collection of 
short stories and essays. Because of his careful observation 
and his long residence in the region, these books probably 
represent the best and most faithful portrayal of Ozark life in 
fiction. 

The most recent additions to this literature include Nancy 
Clemens’ novel, Under Glass (114) which is concerned with the 
mythical town of ‘Rome,’ Missouri; MacKinlay Kantor’s 
Voice of Bugle Ann (128), and The Romance of Rosy Ridge 
(127), two skillfully-drawn vignettes of Ozark life; Frances 
Grinstead’s The High Road (116) and Royal Rosamund’s 
Bound in This Day (138). 

We Go This Way But Once (129) by K. Quinn Lewis and 
Driftwood of the Current (115) by William A. French are limited 
to specific localities; the former glorifies the lowland sectior. of 
the Bootheel and the latter is based on events in Shannon 
County during the 1890’s. Although not without interest to 
Missourians, neither book increases the stature of the Ozark 
novel.? 


THE CITIES 


Although the cities of Missouri are few, the novels written 
about them are numerous. Homer Croy picked Joplin for the 
home of the hero of Mr. Meek Marches On (153), although 
there is little description of recognizable features of the city 
and one resident has protested in print the novelist’s mistreat- 
ment of the city.* Louise Platt Hauck, a native of St. Joseph, 
has utilized her home town in at least two of her numerous 
books, Missouri Yesterdays (165), a group of short stories, and 
Rainbow Glory (166). And Springfield has been treated ‘‘as a 
public character respectfully presented as a subsidiary of the 
action”’ in Native Soil (207), a novel by Allan Updegraff. 

Kansas City has been a subject for more and better fiction 
than the three cities mentioned above. Beginning with the 

2An interesting, but unpublished novel based on a careful study of a 
specific region is Ruth Ann Music’s Hell's Holler; a Novel Based on the Folklore 
of Missouri Chariton County, a doctoral dissertation at the University of Iowa. 


3Dorothea Hoover in the Saturday Review of Literature, XXIII, No. 20 
(March 8, 1941), 11. 
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description of the city and of Westport Landing during the 
1850’s and 60’s in Madison Hood (155) by Hamilton Drane, 
the history is carried forward in the Dollar Gold Piece (163) by 
Virginia Swain, which is based on the city’s period of mush- 
room growth during the 1880's, and by John Selby’s Sam (162), 
which tells the story of the rise of a newspaper magnate dur- 
ing the first decade of the century. 

Three novels by non-Missourjans contain a considerable 
amount of Kansas City flavor, although part of the action of 
the stories occurs elsewhere. The first part of Theodore 
Dreiser’s An American Tragedy (156) takes place in Kansas 
City and frequent reference is made throughout the novel to 
Clyde Griffith’s boyhood in that city. Thornton Wilder places 
his naive hero of Heaven’s My Destination (164) in Kansas City 
for the greater part of the story. Edward Dahlberg’s Bottom 
Dogs (154) gives a realistic picture of boyhood life in an under- 
privileged Kansas City family and later includes a period of 
time during which the hero worked in the stockyards of the 
region. 

St. Louis’ position at the crossroads of the Middle West 
has provided a locale for many novelists. The Mysteries of St. 
Louis (172) by Henry (or Heinrich) Boernstein, a story of the 
tribulations of the German immigrant during the first half of 
the 19th century, with hostile anti-Jesuit asides, is probably 
the earliest attempt at book-length fiction based on the city. 
Published originally in German, in St. Louis in the office of the 
Anzieger des Westens, the book was translated for non-German 
readers the following year. Later writers have taken up the 
romantic aspects of early life in St. Louis in a more satis- 
factory fashion. River out of Eden (198), Waters of the Wilder- 
ness (200), and Those Who Go Against the Current (199), all by 
Shirley Seifert, are among the best. These novels, which are 
based on Pierre Laclede’s expedition of 1763-64 to establish 
the city, on George Rogers Clark in St. Louis, and on the fur 
trade in St. Louis and on the Missouri River respectively are 
based on careful research into the source materials of the 
period and are written with the painstaking care of a mature 
novelist. Hugh Pendexter’s Kings of the Missouri (191) and 
Mary Dillon’s The Rose of Old St. Louis (181) are more super- 
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ficial attempts; the former covers the early fur-trading busi- 
ness in St. Louis, the latter deals with the events leading to the 
Louisiana Purchase. Emerson Hough’s Magnificent Adven- 
ture (186) includes a considerable amount of early St. Louis 
locale including Meriwether Lewis’ career as governor of the 
Louisiana Territory and William Clark’s work as general 
agent for the Indian tribes, although the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition occupies the first part of the story. Robert E. 
Lee’s work on the Mississippi River as a captain of the corps 
of engineers during the years 1837-40 is the basis for Ralph 
Cannon's Lee on the Levee (173), and St. Louis’ pre-eminence 
as a center of the steamboat trade is shown in David Rudd 
(188), by Ralph Mooney, a novel based on the life of a steam- 
boat captain during the middle of the last century. 

Civil War days in St. Louis have not been as popular a 
subject for novelists as might be expected. The Crisis (175), 
by Winston Churchill, is a workmanlike roman a clef which 
includes characters drawn from prominent public figures of 
the city as well as such personages as Lincoln, Grant, and 
Sherman.‘ Henry Athey’s With Gyves of Gold (167) is a typical 
1890 novel of social justice, inspired, perhaps, by the success 
of Bellamy’s Looking Backward. The associations of Ulysses S. 
Grant with St. Louis in the years preceding the Civil War are 
the subject of Shirley Seifert’s most recent novel, Captain 
Grant (196). 

Meet Me in St. Louis (170) by Sally Benson, which has 
brought nostalgic recollections of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition to many readers, is the latest and best use of that 
period in any novel. The early chapters of Oriflamme (197), 
an earlier novel by Shirley Seifert, deals with the carnival 
aspects of the Fair, and two contemporary books, In the Eagle's 
Talon (204) by Sheppard Stevens and Uncle Jeremiah and His 
Neighbors at the St. Louis Exposition (203) are of interest only 
as snapshots of forgotten years. 

Present-day writers have found locale in the St. Louis of 
today, although many of their novels could have taken place 
as well in Omaha, Chicago, or San Francisco. Fannie Cook 








4James Main Nixon, ‘‘Some Real Persons and Places in ‘ The Crisis,’ '’ The 
Bookman, XIV (September, 1901), 17-20, 
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has provided interesting exceptions in her most recent book, 
Mrs. Palmer's Honey (178), a novel based on racial and eco- 
nomic unrest in the city which gives every evidence of being 
written from the heart, as well as in her earlier book, The Hill 
Grows Steeper (179). Carroll Sibley’s Nor Time Nor Tide (201), 
which deals with the lives of a multi-millionaire family whose 
public utility empire crashes in 1929, bears a stronger re- 
semblance to the Insull affair than to any specific St. Louis 
family. Wedding Day (189) by Edwa Moser is a story of 
present-day St. Louis superficially, with excellent pictures of 
times fifty years ago given in flashback scenes. The most 
recent addition to the catalogue is The Long Wing (182), by 
Elizabeth Fenwick, a family novel of a conservative St. Louis 
family and their young granddaughter. 

The novelists’ use of Missouri themes, legends, history 
and personalities has been more extensive than most Mis- 
sourians realize. And the most encouraging fact to be noted 
is that the more recently published fiction in general contains 
better writing and conveys a more faithful picture of the state 
than do the earlier novels and stories. The Kansas City 
librarian, quoted at the beginning of the article, would rest 
more easily if he were to read the current Missouri novels by 
such writers as Ward Allison Dorrance, Shirley Seifert, Vance 
Randolph, Jane Hutchens, John Selby, Fanny Cook, Jose- 
phine Johnson, MacKinlay Kantor, or Clyde Brion Davis. 
Fortunately these authors are still at work and most of them 
(but not all) are still interested in the region. 

One cannot fail to be impressed, however, by the number 
of sources from Missouriana which have been overlooked by 
the novelists. Although we have biographical novels based 
on the lives of William Quantrill, Ulysses S. Grant, and Gen- 
eral Joseph Shelby, why have not the stormy careers of 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton or Champ Clark or ‘Silver 
Dick” Bland been utilized by a competent novelist? Dr. John 
Sappington and his little pills of quinine extract or Colonel 
Doniphan and his regiment of Missouri Mounted Volunteers 
or George Caleb Bingham and his paintings of early Missouri 
scenes should make likely subjects for writers of fiction. The 
Mormon invasion of Missouri has been made the basis of an 
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excellent novel, but what of the other religious and denomi- 
national groups—the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Metho- 
dists, the ‘‘Campbellites’—and their fight against the early 
free-thinkers and atheists, and among themselves? The his- 
tory of the mining industries of Missouri, from the time of 
Philip Renault and his unsuccessful lead-mining expedition in 
southeastern Missouri, has been filled with incident. The 
development of transportation facilities in the state, too, pro- 
vides sufficient color in the story of the Pony Express, the 
steamboat trade, and the early railroads, for several novels. 
These and many other themes are untapped fields for the 
writers of future Missouri novels which need to be written. 
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110. Atkeson, William O., From the Marais de Cygnes. Kansas City, 
Burton, 1920. 

Family chronicle of the Alexanders, beginning with their migration 
from Virginia to Bates County before the Civil War. 

111. Carter, John Henton, Ozark Postoffice. St. Louis, Carter & Brother, 
1899. 

Locale is a small country town in southwestern Missouri during the 
Civil War and the years of reconstruction. 

112. Case, John Homer, Jean Carroll. New York, Broadway Pub. Co., 
1911. 
Novel centering around the activities of the Bald Knobbers near 
Forsyth, Missouri. 

113. Clay, Grover, Hester of the Hills. Boston, L. C. Page, 1909. 
A story of the Ozark country south of Springfield. 

114. Clemens, Nancy, Under Glass. New York, Longmans, 1937. 
“Rome,” Missouri, an Ozark town of 57,000 population, is the scene 
of this novel about two young people who go to the Ozarks to revive 
an abandoned flower business. 
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French, William Aden, Driftwood of the Current. Eminence, Mo., 
Current Wave Pr., 1942. e 


The setting of this novel is around Jack’s Fork, Winona, and Elling- 
ton in Shannon County during the 1890's. 

Grinstead, Frances, The High Road. New York, Doubleday, 1945. 
Regional-novel of Ozark life thirty or forty years ago. 

Hamby, William Henry, Tom Henry of Wahoo County. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1911. 

Story of an Ozark hill-boy who succeeds in becoming an orator and 
a leader in the state legislature. 

Hamilton, Mrs. Rose L., Fickle Fortune. New York, Grafton Pr., 
1928. 

The zinc mining district around Joplin and the wilds of Stone County 
during the 1890's form the scene. 


Harris, Brady, Spirit of the Plains. West Plains, Mo., Journal 
Press, 1904. 


A wild tale of guerilla warfare in the Ozarks. 

Haskell, Mrs. Fenetta Sargent, In a Cup of the Hills. Boston, 
Christopher, 1930. 

Scene is apparently Eureka, Missouri, the home of the author. 


Haswell, Alanson Mason, A Drama of the Hills. Boston, Cornhill, 
1923. 

An author of Mansfield, Missouri, writes of his own region. 
Haswell, Alanson Mason, A Daughter of the Ozarks. Boston, Corn- 
hill, 1920. 

Novel centering about the activities of the Bald Knobbers near 
Springfield, Missouri. 

Hauck, Mrs. Louise Platt, Blackberry Winter. Philadelphia, Penn 
Pub. Co., 1934. 


Story of a Kansas City girl who married a shouting evangelist of the 
Ozarks. 


Hauck, Mrs. Louise Platt, Wild Grape. Philadelphia, Penn Pub. 
Co., 1931. 


Story centering about a weird religious sect in the Ozarks. 

Hendrix, Ann (Mrs. J. M. McMeekin), Unto the Hills. Kansas City, 
Burton, 1934. 

Story of Tom Stallings who moves to an Ozark farm in the region of 
the Osage River to regain his health. 

Johnson, Laura, The Home-coming in the Ozarks. Chicago, Glad 
Tidings Pub. Co., 1922. 

Novel based on the activities of the Bald Knobbers. 

Kantor, MacKinlay, The Romance of Rosy Ridge. New York, 
Coward-McCann, 1937. 

Ozark life just after the Civil War when anti-Union sentiment was 
still strong. 
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Kantor, MacKinlay, The Voice of Bugle Ann. New York, Coward- 
McCann, 1935. 

Story of an Ozark hunting dog and her master. 

Lewis, Knox Quinn, We Go This Way But Once. Philadelphia, Dorr- 
ance, 1943. 

Scene is the hill country of Wappapello Lake and the Big Springs in 
southeastern Missouri. 

McClure, Walter Tennant, A Betrayed Trust. Dallas, Tex., Pub. 
House of the M. E. Church, South, 1903. 

Story centering about the imaginary town of ‘‘Roxbury,” in the 
Ozarks during the Civil War. 

Miller, John Henderson, Where the Rainbow Touches the Ground. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1906. 

Scene is the Marais des Cygnes country in Bates County. 
Monteith, John, Parson Brooks. St. Louis, Applegate, 1884. 

The scene centers around the Monteith farm at Iron Mountain. 
Most characters are drawn from real life. For a key to the char- 
acters see William Clark Breckenridge, “John Monteith,” Missouri 
Historical Review, XX, No. 3 (April, 1926), 393-396. 

Pinkham, Edwin George, Fate’s a Fiddle. Boston, Small, Maynard, 
1908. 

Deals with scenes in St. Louis and in the mining country of south- 
western Missouri. 

Randolph, Vance and Nancy Clemens, The Camp-Meeting Murders. 
New York, Vanguard Press, 1936. 

Detective story based on Ozark mountain scenes and people. 
Randolph, Vance, From an Ozark Holler. New York, Vanguard 
Press, 1933. 

“These stories were all written in the Ozark mountain country 
where I have lived and worked for a decade. I have tried to be true 
to the general spirit of the hill people, arid scrupulously accurate in 
matters of dialect and folklore, but the book is a work of fiction.” 
Randolph, Vance, Ozark Anthology. Caldwell, Idaho. Caxton, 
1940. 

Short stories and essays by various writers based on themes of the 
Missouri and Arkansas Ozarks. 

Risley, Eleanor De La Vergne, An Abandoned Orchard. Boston, 
Little Brown, 1932. 

Story of a woman who returns to the Ozarks to reopen an abandoned 
apple orchard. The author once operated a commercial orchard in 
southwestern Missouri. 

Rosamund, Royal, Bound in This Day. Oklahoma City, Gem City 
Pub. Co., 1945. 

A tale of a peddler and his travels among the Ozark hill people. 
Salts, James David, The Man From Missouri. New York, Author’s 
Cooperative Pub. Co., 1916. 

Scene is Bois d’Arc in the Ozarks. 
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Seifert, Elizabeth, Army Doctor. New York, Dodd, 1942. 

Light romantic novel of a » .ung medical officer in an artillery camp 

in southern Missouri. 

Seifert, Elizabeth, Hillbilly Doctor. New York, Dodd, 1940. 

Story of a young doctor’s fight to bring health and sanitation to a 

remote section of the Ozarks. 

Stanley, Caroline Abbott, The Keeper of the Vineyards. New York, 

Revell, 1913. 

Locale is somewhere in the Missouri Ozarks, where a Chicago school- 

teacher goes to rear an orphaned family. 

Stern, Elizabeth Gertrude, Gambler’s Wife. New York, Macmillan, 

1931. 

Life story of Judith Falconer, wife of an Ozark ne’er-do-well and of 

her struggle for a happy family life. 

Stewart, Mary, Unspotted from the World. New York, Weed, 1897. 

Story of two girls, reared in the Ozarks, and their adjustment to the 

world outside their hill community 

Terry, Howard Leslie, A Voice from the Silence. Santa Monica, 

Calif., Palisades Press, 1914. 

“A Voice from the Silence was begun in Carthage, Missouri in 1909 
. it is the story of Southwest Missouri also . . . the first suc- 

cessful work of fiction ever produced by one of my class. I lost my 

hearing early in life.” (Letter from the author to F. C. Shoemaker, 

dated April 20, 1930.) 

Tuck, Clyde Edwin, The Bald Knobbers. Indianapolis, Bowen, 1910. 

Taney County and the activities of the Bald Knobber gangs are the 

basis for this story. 

Van Gorden, Scott, The Pioneer's Hoard. Chicago, Rhodes & Mc- 

Clure, 1902. 

This complicated plot involving border warfare, bank robbers, and 

battles with the Indians is centered in the southwestern corner of 

the state during the 1870’s. 

Wright, Harold Bell, The Calling of Dan Mathews. New York, 

A. L. Burt, 1909. : 

Lebanon is the locale for this story of a young minister who comes 

to the Ozarks to preach. 

Wright, Harold Bell, Ma Cinderella. New York, Harper, 1932. 

Story of Ma (Cinderella) Haskel, an uneducated mountain woman, 

who ruled her household and neighbors with such a firm hand that 

she became a legendary figure of the hills. 

Wright, Harold Bell, The Re-creation of Brian Keni. Chicago, Book 

Supply Co., 1919. 

Story of a man who achieved regeneration in the mountain cabin of 

Aunty Sue, 
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Wright, Harold Bell, The Shepherd of the Hills. Chicago, Book Supply 
Co., 1907. 

Story of a worldly-minded city minister who retires from his work 
and settles among the hill people eventually to become shepherd 
and advisor to them. B. E. Powell has written a detailed review 
of the book, its initial reception, and its subsequent popularity. See 
Missouri Historical Review, XXXVI, No. 3 (April, 1942), 349-355. 
Young, Rose Emmet, Sally of Missouri. New York, McClure, 1903. 
Story of Ozark life in the region south of Joplin. 


THE CITIES 
JOPLIN 


Croy, Homer, Mr. Meek Marches On. New York, Harper, 1941. 
Story of Mr. Meek, a mild-mannered shoe merchant of Joplin, who 
refuses to pay his poll tax and becomes the leader of a caravan to 
Washington to protest against taxes. 


KANSAS CITY 


Dahlberg, Edward, Bottom Dogs. New York, Harper, 1930. 

A semi-autobiographical novel including scenes of a boyhood in 
Kansas City and a period of drudgery in the Kansas City stock- 
yards. 

Drane, Hamilton, Madison Hood. Chicago, Hemming, 1912. 
Kansas City and Westport Landing in the decade before the Civil 
War. 

Dreiser, Theodore, An American Tragedy. New York, Boni, 1925. 
Kansas City is the scene of the early action of the story and serves 
as a focal point throughout the novel. 

Gauntier, Gene, Sporting Lady. New York, King, 1933. 

The sporting lady, who was the sweetheart of one of the James gang, 
settles in Kansas City after the death of her lover. 

Hauck, Louise Platt, Friday’s Child. Philadelphia, Penn, 1934. 
Scene: Kansas City, with excursions to New York. , 
Hauck, Louise Platt, Life, Love, and Jeanette. Philadelphia, Penn., 
1933. 

Present-day Kansas City. 

Hurst, Vida, Blind Date. New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 1931. 
Present-day Kansas City. 

Rundell, Wyatt, Jazz Band. New York, Greenburg, 1935. 

Kansas City in modern times. 

Selby, John, Sam. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. 

Story of the rise of a newspaper Titan in ‘‘Metropolis,” a city which 
bears a considerable resemblance to Kansas City. 
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Swain, Virginia, The Dollar Gold Piece. New York, Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1942. 

Novel of Kansas City during its period of strenuous growth in the 
1880's and after. 

Wilder, Thornton, Heaven’s My Destination. New York, Longmans, 
1934, 

Adventures of a travelling salesman, a young and enthusiastic reli- 
gious convert who possesses more zeal than tact. Kansas City and 
“Ozarkville” are the locale for most of the story. 


ST. JOSEPH 


Hauck, Louise Platt, Missouri Yesterdays. Kansas City, Burton, 
1920. 

Collection of short stories reprinted from the St. Joseph Sunday 
Gazette. Most of the stories pertain to that region before the Civil 
War. 

Hauck, Louise Platt, Rainbow Glory. Philadelphia, Penn, 1935. 
Present-day St. Joseph. 


ST. LOUIS 


Athey, Henry and A. Herbert Bowers, With Gyves of Gold. New 
York, G. W. Dillingham, 1898. 

St. Louis during the 1860's is the scene of this novel of social justice. 
Bailey, Temple, Peacock Feathers. Philadelphia, Penn., 1924. 
St. Louis at the turn of the century. 

Beach, Edgar Rice, Joshua Humble. St. Louis, E. R. Eddins & 
Company, 1899. 

Sub-title: A Tale of Old St. Louis. 

Benson, Sally, Meet Me in St. Louis. New York, Random, 1942. 
Story of a typical American family during the year of the St. Louis 
Exposition of 1904. 

Bent, Silas, Buchanan of ‘‘The Press."” New York, Vanguard, 1932. 
Newspaper story of Luke Buchanan of the St. Louis Press. 
Boernstein, Henry, The Mysteries of St. Louis. St. Louis, Anzieger 
des Westens, 1852. 

Novel based on the trials of the German immigrant in the Middle 
West. Originally published in German (St. Louis, 1851) and trans- 
lated by Frederick Muench. 

Cannon, Ralph, Lee on the Levee. New York, Saravan House, 1940. 
Novel based on Robert E. Lee’s work as a captain of engineers on 


the channel of the Mississippi River at St. Louis during the years 1837- 
1840. 
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Carter, John Henton, The Impression Club. New York, Carter & 
Bro., 1899. 

Life in St. Louis as depicted by ‘Commodore Rollingpin,” a former 
pastry cook and Mississippi River boat and newspaperman of St. 
Louis. 

Churchill, Winston, The Crisis. New York, Macmillan, 1901. 
Scene: St. Louis during Civil War days. Churchill drew upon 
memories of his own boyhood days in depicting scenes in the story. 
For a discussion of the probable prototypes of several characters 
see James Main Nixon “Some Real Persons and Places in The 
Crisis." The Bookman, X1V (September, 1901), 17-20. 

Churchill, Winston, The Inside of the Cup. New York, Macmillan, 
1913. 

Scene is the imaginary city of ‘‘Bremerton,”’ which has recognizable 
features of St. Louis. 

Churchill, Winston, A Modern Chronicle. New York, Macmillan, 
1910. 

Churchill’s boyhood home in St. Louis and other landmarks of the 
city are traced in the article ‘‘Winston Churchill’s Country,” The 
Bookman, XLI (August, 1915), 607-619. 

Cook, Fannie, Mrs. Palmer's Honey. New York, Doubleday, 1946, 
Negro family life in St. Louis during the years of World War II 
provides the background of this novel. 


Cook, Fanrie, The Hill Grows Steeper. New York, Putnam, 1938. 
Story of a woman who makes a life of her own in St. Louis, starting 
as a factory worker and ending as an executive of a women’s civic 
organization. 


Crossman, Robert Burns, Love’s Triumph. Clayton, Crossman’s 
Magazine Print., 1904. 

Sub-title: A Tale of Thrilling Adventure in the Florissant Valley 
prior to the Consummation of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Dillon, Mrs. Mary C. Johnson, The Rose of Old St. Louis. New 
York, Century, 1904. 

A novel of St. Louis before the Louisiana Purchase. 

Fenwick, Elizabeth, The Long Wing. New York, Rinehart, 1947. 
Present-day St. Louis. 

Finn, Francis James, Ada Merion. St. Louis, B. Herder, 1896. 
Story of a St. Louis Catholic family. 

Gilmore, Florence, Dr. Dumont. St. Louis, B. Herder, 1911. 

Story of Dr. Gilmore and his family and particularly of Louis, the 
wayward son. St. Louis during contemporary times. 

Gilmore, Florence, The Parting of the Ways. St. Louis, B. Herder, 
1914. 

Novel of a Catholic family in contemporary St. Louis. 
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Hough, Emerson, The Magnificent Adventure. New York, Appleton, 
1916. 

Story begins with the Lewis and Clark Expedition and follows the 
lives of these two leaders as governor of the Territory of Louisiana, 
with headquarters in St. Louis, and as general agent to the Indian 
tribes, respectively. 

Lewis, Herbert Pierce, Eb Peechcrap and Wife at the Fair. New 
York, Neale, 1906. 

Sub-title: The Experience of Residents of Possum Ridge, Arkansas 
in St. Louis. 

Mooney, Ralph E., David Rudd. New York, Waterson, 1927. 
Novel depicting the life of a Mississippi River steamboat captain. 
Most of the events of the story take place in St. Louis during the 
years 1840-1870. 

Moser, Edwa. Wedding Day. New York, Duell, 1944. 
Contemporary St. Louis, with flashbacks to scenes of two and three 
generations ago. 

O'Neil, George, That Bright Heat. New York, Boni, 1928. 

St. Louis in the 1880's. 

Pendexter, Hugh, Kings of the Missouri. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1921. 

Story of the days when St. Louis was the fur-trading center for the 
western country. 

Read, Harlan Eugene, Thurman Lucas. New York, Macmillan, 
1929. 

Scene: St. Louis and Nevada. Story of an escaped convict who 
eventually redeems himself and reunites his family. 

Robinson, Chaillie Payne, Manon’s Daughter; the Love Story of an 
Outcast in Early St. Louis. Chicago, Cloud, 1947. 

Russell, William, Robert Cain. New York, Putnam, 1942. 

St. Louis at the present forms the locale for most of this novel. 
Seifert, Elizabeth, Thus Doctor Mallory. New York, Dodd, 1940. 
The scene is set in California and St. Louis where the hero attends 
medical school and eventually falls in love with the right girl. 
Seifert, Elizabeth, So Young, So Fair. New York, Dodd, 1947. 
Story of the post-war marriage of a physiotherapist and a psychiatrist 
in the suburb of “Sheraton Place” in St. Louis. 

Seifert, Shirley, Captain Grant. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1946. 
Fictionized biography of Ulysses S. Grant covering his early training 
at Jefferson Barracks, his marriage to a St. Louis girl, and his un- 
successful attempts at farming and the real-estate business in St. 
Louis and St. Louis County. 

Seifert, Shirley, Oriflamme. London, John Long [n.d.] 

Locale of much of this novel is the Louisiana Purchase Exposi*’on 
in St. Louis in 1904. 
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Seifert, Shirley, River Out of Eden. New York, Mill, 1940. 

Story of Andre Terriot and his adventurous year with the expedi- 
tion of Pierre Laclede to found the settlement of St. Louis. 

Seifert, Shirley, Those Who Go Against The Current. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1943. 

The fur trade in St. Louis and on the Missouri River during the early 
1800’s provides the setting. 

Seifert, Shirley, Waters of the Wilderness. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1941. 

Novel based on the activities of George Rogers Clark in the wars 
against the Indians, 1778 ff. Much of the action is centered in Pain 
Court (St. Louis) under the Spanish governor, Don Fernando de 
Leyba. 

Sibley, Edward Carroll, Nor Time Nor Tide. New York, Speller, 
1936. 

Story of a wealthy St. Louis family during and after the collapse of 
their public utilities interests in 1929. 

Specht, Emma E. H., Alfrieda. St. Louis, The Author, 1890. 
Contemporary St. Louis. 

Stevens, Charles McClellan, Uncle Jeremiah and His Neighbors at 
the St. Louis Exposition. Chicago, Thompson & Thomas, 1904. 
Humorous adventures of Uncle Jeremish during his visit to the Fair. 
Stevens, Mrs. Sheppard, In the Eagle’s Talon. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1902. 

Sub-title: A Romance of the Louisiana Purchase. St. Louis is the 
locale for much of the story. 

Wells, Eleanor P. Bell, Madame Lucas. Boston, Osgood, 1882. 
Story is set in St. Louis, thinly disguised under the name of “‘St. 
Leon.” 

Wetmore, Claude H., Out of a Fleur-de-lis. Boston, W. A. Wilde, 
1903. 

Promotional story written around the activities of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 


SPRINGFIELD. 


Updegraff, Allan Eugene, Native Soil. New York, Day, 1930. 
The ‘‘Foreword” says: ‘Springfield, Missouri has been treated in 
this book as a public character, respectfully presented as a subsidiary 
of the action.” 


(THE END) 
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MISSOURI AGRICULTURE AS REVEALED IN 
THE EASTERN AGRICULTURAL PRESS, 
1823-1869 
PART II 
EDITED BY GEORGE F. LEMMER* 

IX 
HEDGE-TRAINING IN MISSOURI 


Letter of Samuel Avery, Du Page County, Illinois, April 13, 
1863, to the editor of the Country Gentleman. 

Editors Country Gentleman—Please permit a new con- 
tributor to offer a few suggestions through the columns of the 
Country Gentlemam, in regard to the cultivation and training 
of the Osage Orange for hedges.2, During a residence and so- 
journ of eighteen months in the State of Missouri, I saw a sys- 
tem of training put in practice, which appeared new to your 
correspondent, and maybe will prove so to many of your 
readers, yet it secures the desired end. The desideratum to be 
attained in the growth of live fences is a thick and impene- 


trable base. 
**kK KK * 


Let the seed (if good) be planted where the hedge is to be, 
from six to eight ches apart in the row; or they may be 
planted in a convenient spot where they can be transplanted 
to the hedgerow without cutting back, as the first year’s 
growth, a single upright shoot, is necessary in forming the 


*GEORGE F. LEMMER, & native of Cass County, Missouri, received the de- 
gree of B.S. in Education from the Central Missouri State Teachers College 
in 1938, an M.A. degree from the University of Missouri in 1941, and a Ph.D. 
from the same institution in 1947. He is at present professor of history at the 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

1Cultivator, XI, Series Third, (June, 1863), 177. This letter was first 
written to the editor of the Country Gentleman but was also published in the 
Cultivator. 

2The growing of hedges presented a serious problem for farmers of the 
United States as settlements reached prairie or semi-prairie regions, since there 
was little fencing material available. For a time the planting of hedges was 
considered the solution to this problem. As late as 1870 hedges probably furn- 
ished over sixty per cent of the fences in certain counties of Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, and Kansas. Texas, Arkansas, and other southern states exported 
. large quantities of Osage orange seeds and plants to many areas farther north. 
Barbed wire offered no solution until the early 1880's. Walter Prescott Webb, 
The Great Plains, New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936, pp. 280-318. 
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base. If the seeds are planted in the ait all spaces (if 
any occur) may be filled by plants. 

Having the hedge filled with plants of one year’s growth, 
provide a good thick pair of leather mittens to protect the 
hands from thorns, and then commence at one end by taking 
the tops in hand and bending them to the ground, at the same 
time giving them a twist and interlacing them at the base of 
those next adjoining, which are likewise bent and twisted like 
the first, and bound down to the ground by those following, 
which are also treated as the former ones, until all are twisted 
and lying on the ground like a huge rope. 

The time of laying down may vary in different localities. 
In the more northern sections the fall is to be preferred, as the 
young plant will thus be protected from the effects of severe 
weather; but farther south the spring is equally as good, say 
any time before the buds start. The advantages of this sys- 
tem will, I trust, present themselves to the reader at once. 
Shoots are thrown out in every conceivable direction, and all 
of strong and healthy growth, being from eyes and buds, thus 
form'ng a dense impenetrable and perfect base, upon which a 
hedge, worthy Of the name, may be erected at little expense 
thereafter, which shall give the owner perfect security against 
all intrusion from domestic animals, however breachy they 
may be. 

Wherever I have seen the above method in practice, a 
good hedge is the sure reward of the proprietor. It is not un- 
common to see in Missouri a base of four feet in thickness the 
first year, but in the Northern and Eastern states such growth 
cannot be looked for, yet wherever a hedge is practicable, the 
above method (in the mind of your correspondent) will prove 
successful, with whatever kind of plants it may be set. 

Let me offer one more suggestion, especially to those who 
have a sort of skeleton hedge, which entirely fails to perform 
the part designed for it. Let it be cut entirely away close to 
the ground; the roots will send up shoots which may be treated 
as above, and prove equally successful as if set with fresh 
plants. 

Samuel Avery® 


8The editor has not had access to sources for identifying Samuel Avery, 
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x 
A TRIP IN MISSOURI 


Letter of “‘H.M.S.,” unidentified correspondent of Palmers- 
ville, Pennsylvania, to the editors of the Country Gentleman.‘ 

Messrs. Ed tors—Having taken a trip through part of 
Missouri, I thought a few items would be of interest to your 
readers, as many Eastern men now are looking to that State 
for homes. I left St. Louis on the Pacific railroad, and traveled 
it a distance of 164 miles, (fare $8.40) to Tipton, in Moniteau 
Co. The country along the road is generally rough, as it 
skirts the bluffs of the Merrimack [sic] and Missouri; after 
passing Jefferson City, the road leaves the Missouri and runs 
through the prairie, and after the California Station the coun- 
try becomes fertile; this is 10 miles east of Tipton. From 
Tipton I traveled 26 miles north to Boonville, in Cooper Co., 
where | saw a fine farming country; the prairies here are about 
6 miles wide, and all under good fence and good improvements. 
The soil is good for wheat, corn and hay, and here I saw the best 
blue grass of any place in Missouri; but perhaps the cause may 
be from its being an old settled country, as they say there that 
after the prairie grass is eaten out the blue grass comes in. 
Winter wheat is generally sown, but not much of any kind 
since the war commenced. I saw the wheat of 80 acres in 
stack, and I never saw finer; it was estimated at 1,600 bushels 
or 20 bushels to the acre. I also saw 50 acres rented for corn 
at $2 per acre, and sold at $20 per acre after the corn was made, 
without cutting off—netting $900 for the labor after paying 
the rent; but this was very much beyond the usual price. 
Corn here is often fed down with cattle or hogs, without 
cutting up or pulling. 

Quite a number of farms are for sale at from $20 to $25 
per acre, but times have been so unsettled since the war com- 
menced, that if a man values society, he would not like to 
live here for the present. But I think the day will soon come 
when this will be remedied. The principal business is stock- 
raising—cattle, mules, horses and hogs—for which I think 





4Country Gentleman, XXV (May 18, 1865), 315, 
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there is no better country. Within six miles of Boonville the 
timber sets in, and there is generally a belt of from six to eight 
miles along the river, of fair timber—considerable Cotton- 
wood, Pin, Black, Spanish Oaks are the principal timber, 
with a few White Oaks, but none such as we have in the 
Eastern States. Near Boonville are extensive vineyards 
(Catawba)—one of 18 acres, several of from three to eight 
acres. The vines are trimmed low and tied to slats with wil- 
low twigs. There is quite an extensive wine company for the 
manufacture of wine, in which way the grapes are principally 
used. I did not learn their mode of manufacturing. There is 
quite an extensive wine business carried on at Herman, [sic] 
on the Missouri river, below Jefferson City. 

Twelve miles southwest of Boonville I called at the farm 
of Mr. Nath. Leonard; who has been a resident of Cooper Co. 
for forty years, and formerly from the State of New-York.5 
His farm contains 1,600 acres, all under good fence, and in a 
good state of cultivation, and looks more like an eastern farm, 
and it is principally sown down in grass; for in this respect 
I think the western farmers generally err, as they cultivate too 
much in corn, and-exhaust the fertility of their soil; when if 
they would sow more in grass, they would retain the fertility 
of their farms and find it equally profitable, if not more so. 

Mr. Leonard keeps the best kinds of stock. His sheep, 
750 Cotswolds, looked well. I never saw a finer lot than his 
flock of yearlings, 300 in number. There was a marked differ- 
ence in the lambs bred from a pure bred Cotswold buck bought 
from Mr. Alexander of Kentucky.’ His flock averaged a 
fraction over four dollars to the head last year for the wool, 
which was sold (without washing,) in St. Louis at 66 cts. per 








5It is strange that this correspondent does not mention Nathaniel Leonard's 
purebred Shorthorn cattle, for it was chiefly as one of the leading Shorthorn 
breeders in the state that Leonard was noted. He had purchased some of his 
cattle from George Renick of Ohio, perhaps the leading American importer of 
fine cattle from England during the pre-Civil War period. . 

Leonard was a native of Vermont rather than of New York. See George 
F. Lemmer, * Agricultural Improvement in Missouri; 1830 to the Civil War,” 
(Unpublished Master’s Thesis in the library of the University of Missouri, 
1941), pp. 67-68. 

6Doubtlessly R. A. Alexander of Woodford County, Kentucky, perhaps at 
that time the most prominent breeder of sheep and Shorthorn cattle in that 
state. See Cultivator, Series Third, IX (July, 1861), 218. 
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Ib. He feeds his ewes a little grain, but his sheep are generally 
wintered on hay, and when the ground is bare they generally 
live on the pasture. He also had thirty or forty jacks and 
jennets, one fine animal purchased in Kentucky, and kept for 
breeding to jennets exclusively. This county is not as well 
supplied with running water as our eastern countries, but here 
on this farm, as on all Missouri farms that are not on large 
streams, I see this difficulty overcome very easily, and that is 
by excavating an area of about 100 feet in diameter on a 
sloping piece of ground, and when this fills with water there is 
abundance all the year. Mr. Leonard was shipping his apples 
when I was there, the 15th of March; they were in fine condi- 
tion; they were of the Janitan variety, and as fine fruit as ever 
I saw. The Wine Sap is also a good apple here. Fruit of all 
kinds does well, growing to perfection without any appearance 
of being injured by insects; the curculio never disturbs the 
plum. Fruit trees grow to maturity in a short time; I saw 
apple trees six years old, as large as they would be at twelve 
in the east. I saw a young orchard here of forty acres, apples 
and peaches alternate. 

I also visited the farm of Mr. Dick Gentry, in Pettis Co.; 
his farm contains 3,000 acres, (that is, five miles long and one 
mile wide;) this farm is also in a good state of cultivation; 
good fences witha good gate to every feld. His enclosures 
are all large. This is the premium farm of Pettis Co. He 
keeps three thousand sheep, French Merinoes; his flock aver- 
aged about four pounds to the fleece, and sold at $1.10 per 
pound in St. Louis; he also does a large business in cattle and 
mules. Mr. Gentry was not at home when I was there, or I 
could give you more particulars. 

There is a point in selecting a farm in Missouri, which 
should be closely scrutinized, and that is examining the sub- 
soil as well as the surface. Where the white, tough clay under- 
lies, the land is sure to be wet, and what nature has not done, 
costs considerable to do artificially. I also visited the hemp 
lands of Lafayette and Saline counties; if you think it proper, 
I might give you a few items of what I saw of the hemp busi- 
ness. 

H. M.S. 
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XI 
AGRICULTURAL FAIRS IN MISSOURI 


Letter of J. S. H., Callaway County, Missouri, October 23, 
1866, to the editor of Cultivator and Country Gentleman.” 

Our County Fair closed on the 20th ult. This is the last 
fair of the season in Central Missouri—the first we have had 
since 1860. The interruption caused by the war has been 
overcome, and we are pleased to know our fairs have been a 
triumph. They have been held in all the surrounding coun- 
ties. The Valley Fair, at St. Louis,’ was a great success. 
The Directors anticipated a sum sufficient to close up ar- 
rearages, ($36,000,) but it attained the magnificent propor- 
tions of $75,000. 

Pomolegy was rather poorly represented. This arose 
largely from the fact that premiums were small, and the farm- 
ers thought it useless to contend for them. Labor-saving 
machines and implements, outside of the St. Louis fair, were 
nearly a failure—very few on exhibition. 

Herds.—There was a very good show of Short-Horns. 
Other breeds, except grade cattle, were not on exhibition. 
The good grazing qualities and early maturity of the Short- 
Horns has given them decidedly the preference among stock- 
raisers, and they will not likely be supplanted soon by any 
other breed. Mr. Larrimore® [sic] of this county has as fine a 
herd of Short-Horns as can be found in the western country. 
He has taken premiums at the county fairs and at St. Louis. 





7Cultivator and Country Gentleman, XXVIII (November 9, 1866), 201. 

8This was the fair sponsored by the St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association, organized in 1856. The society probably had the finest fairgrounds 
in America, and between 1856 and 1890 few fairs in the United States were as 
extensive as those held in St. Louis. 

See George F. Lemmer, ‘*The Early Agricultural Fairs of Missouri’ Agri- 
cultural History, Washington, D. C., XVII (July, 1943), 150-151, and George 
F. Lemmer, ‘‘ Normal J. Colman and Colman’s Rural World; a Study in Agri- 
cultural Leadership,’’ (Unpublished Doctor's Thesis in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1947), pp. 83-90. 

*Henry Larimore of Callaway County was the first Missouri Shorthorn 
breeder to register his stock in the Shorthorn Herd Book, and was often called 
the ‘“‘Cattle King of Central Missouri.’’ He imported numerous purebred 
Shorthorns into the state before the Civil War. George F. Lemmer, ‘Early 
Leaders in Livestock Improvement in Missouri,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 
XXXVII, No. 1 (October, 1942), 35. 
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Horses.—A very good show, notwithstanding we lost so 
largely during the war. 

Mules are raised largely for export to the southern market, 
and there was an excellent show. Some on exhibition were 
over sixteen hands high and well proportioned. 

Sheep.—Some Spanish merinos from Vermont were on 
exhibition. One very fine buck (Sweepstakes) took the pre- 
mium at every fair. Very few Cotswolds or South-Downs 
in the central portion of the State and none exhibited. Sheep 
are very healthy, not subject to many diseases common in the 
east. Yet they have been very much neglected. They can be 
raised at small cost. Farmers with blue grass pastures can 
bring their sheep through an ordinary winter without feed. 


3.8." 
xII 
A CHEERFUL LETTER FROM MISSOURI 


Letter of Milton F. Simmons, Mexico, Missouri, July 16, 1867, 
to the editor of the Country Gentleman." 

Eds. Cult. Co. Gent.—Nearly two years ago, after an 
extensive tour through different portions of Missouri, I made 
choice of a location for life in this part of the state. If at any 
time there have been misgivings respecting the wisdom of this 
preference, they have long since been removed. Each month 
of my residence here has increased my previous high estimate 
of the great advantages of Missouri, and of this particular 
portion. Nor am I alone in this view; four thousand have 
been added to the population of our county during the past 
two years; the population of our young city has doubled, and 
more than $300,000 worth of buildings have been erected 
within the same period. Most of those who have come here 





10Probably John S. Henderson, who was born in Augusta County, Virginia, 
January 7, 1810, and came to Jackson Township, Callaway County, Missouri, 
with his parents in 1823. He owned a farm of about 800 acres near Auxvasse, 
and was interested mostly in stock-raising. He usually kept about 200 acres 
in blue grass pastures. History of Callaway County, Missouri, Written and 
Compiled from the Most Authentic Official and Private Sources, Including a 
History of its Townships; Towns, and Villages, St. Louis, National Historical 
Company, 1884, p. 867.° 

UCountry Gentleman, XXX (August 8, 1867), 93. 
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are pleased and prosperous, rejoicing in the realization of happy 
homes and prospective wealth. Native residents and “new 
comers” mingle on terms of entire amity. Society in town is 
all the most companionable could desire, and in the country 
sparseness of population only prevents the utmost freedom of 
social intercourse. .. . 

An enthusiastic ‘‘Farmers’ Club’ has been organized, 
embracing the best farmers, stock raisers and horticulturists 
in Audrain and adjoining counties. We have a flourishing 
agricultural society; its second annual exhibition, held last 
fall, was a perfect success, the greatest display in the State, 
outside of St. Louis. It continued five days, was open to 
competition from all quarters, and was visited by 30,000 peo- 
ple. 


Merino sheep husbandry is very much on the rage in this 
vicinity; near eight thousand were brought here from IIlinois 
and other western States, during last year, and half that num- 
ber already during the present season. Some fine flocks of pure 
bloods have been imported from Vermont. Several small 
dairies are engaged in cheese making, and the prospect is 
favorable for the establishment of one or more cheese factories 
during the current year." 


Milton F. Simmons" 


12Farmers’ clubs were small neighborhood organizations which began to 
assume a significant role in rural affairs of the eastern states about 1840. These 
groups, sometimes referred to as agricultural clubs, town agricultural societies, 
and agricultural lyceums, held informal meetings at which every one was ex- 
pected to take part. Addresses or ‘‘speeches’’ were discouraged, and subjects 
not strictly agricultural were banned. 

Following the Civil War farmers’ clubs became common in the western 
states. By 1895 St. Louis County, Missouri, alone had six. See George F. 
Lemmer, ‘‘Norman J. Colman and Colman’s Rural World: a Study in Agri- 
cultural Leadership,”’ pp. 100-105. 

13For many years Norman J. Colman, editor of Colman's Rural World, 
and other agricultural leaders of Missouri carried on an extensive campaign to 
diversify agriculture in the state. Two of their main objectives were to in- 
crease sheep-raising and introduce dairying on a large scale. Considerable 
progress was made along both these lines shortly after the Civil War. 

14Milton F. Simmons, living near Mexico, Missouri, was a progressive farmer 
of Audrain County and cne of the stockholders of the Audrain County Agri- 
cultural Society, organized in 1867. History of Audrain County, Missouri, 
St. Louis, National Historical Company, 1884, p. 367. 
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XIII 
LETTER FROM MISSOURI 


Letter of ‘‘Bob O’Link” (unidentified correspondent) of Jeffer- 
son County, April 9, 1868, to the editors of the Country 
Gentleman.® 


Eds. Co. Gent.—Our seasons out here, seem to be chang- 
ing, for we now have winter in spring, and summer in the fall. 
Jack Frost has surely been on a spree, and has got April in 
the same fix. The month came in all right; on the night of the 
2d we had a slight frost, which caught some of the peach, 
pear and apple buds. The 3d and 4th were still worse and it 
is now an almost undisputed fact that the fruit is all killed, 
(that is all in which the germ had formed.) The atmosphere 
was very dry when the buds were hurt most. On the after- 
noon of the 6th we had a very cold rain, and on the 8th, a 
regular old fashioned snow storm, which lasted from 10 A. M. 
to 3 P. M. This morning the trees are all loaded with ice, 
which covers flowers and leaves, presenting a grand spectacle, 
one which the ‘oldest inhabitant” never before witnessed. 
So far the thermometer has been from 26° to 70° this month. 


Is there no way to prevent the early blooming of peaches? 
They do not seém to be reliable in this latitude. I have no- 
ticed that some persons build fires in their orchards when they 
expect very severe late frosts. I know of one man who did 
that, and lost all his fruit. Others recommend covering the 
ground immediately around the trees, when frozen hard, with 
saw dust. If something is not done soon, peaches will be 
reckoned among the things that were. 


[Signed] 
Bob O’Link 


16Country Gentleman, XXXL (April 23, 1868), 305. 
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XIV 


MULCHING VINES—MISSOURI VINE PLANTING 


Letter of “‘R. S. E.”” (unidentified correspondent) Kirkwood, 
Missouri, to the editor of the Country Gentleman.® 


Eds. Co. Gent.—One of your correspondents (I wish we 
had a shorter word) speaks of freshly cut grass and leached 
ashes as the best mulch for grapevines. It is styled a ‘‘new”’ 
mulch. I have used ashes, not leached, spread on the earth 
along vines, with advantage; also as top-dressing for grapes. 
I have also used the freshly cut grass as a mulch for vines. 
No doubt about the value of the grass and ashes; but if you 
have a large vineyard, it will cost a large sum for this treat- 
ment. Another difficulty is, that the grass will become dry, 
and a spark of fire may destroy your vines. We must there- 
fore, I think, depend on good cultivation as the only easy and 
safe mulch. If it were safe to use mulch at all, I think that 
where land is cheap it might do to plant thickly your waste 
prunings, and after they are two or three years old, use the 
foliage and branches as a mulch in the vineyard. An acre of 
thickly-set cuttings would yield mulch enough for several 
acres. But I think it would be best to compost the slippings 
and use them only as manure.’7 You know that the vine 
furnishes in its leaves and branches its own best manure, if 
you can only get enough of them. Liebig'® tells of the old 
Dutchman who thus enriched his vineyard till his neighbors 
thought there was witchcraft in it. 


Mulching would be a heavy task when vines are planted 
as in some cases in Missouri. At Stanton, on the South Pacific 
Railroad, about 65 miles from St. Louis, a Company has this 
year begun to plant vines and set seventy acres. Next year 
they will probably continue to plant. This Company will 


6Country Gentleman, XXXII (September 3, 1868), 159. 

17Composting, or mixing twigs, dead leaves, straw, and other waste material, 
and letting the mixture decompose, was a common method of manufacturing 
fertilizer during the early and mid-nineteenth century. Sometimes lime or 
animal waste was added to the other materials. 

18Justus Liebig, the famous German chemist, a pioneer in soil chemistry and 
one of the first to advocate artificial fertilizing, 
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hardly use mulch or ashes. But as land is plenty, I doubt 
whether it would not pay to plant cuttings thickly, as before 
suggested, and compost the product in leaves and branches for 
manure. 
(signed) 
R. S. E. 
XV 


FARM REPORT 


Letter of “‘E. S. R.”’ (unidentified correspondent) Dadeville, 
Missouri, December 3, [1863], to the editor of the Country 
Gentleman.'* 

The past summer was the dryest known here in the last 
thirty years. On the 28th of May a very destructive hail 
storm swept over a pertion of Barton, Dade, Green and 
Webster counties, doing considerable damage to orchards, 
wheat and corn. Since the 3d of June we had no rain of ac- 
count until 10th of August. Corn crop very light; wheat as 
good as common for this county, rather thin on the ground, 
but most excellent grain; will weigh over 60 lbs. per bushel, 
and is worth 1.25; corn, 50 cents; pork, which will be rather 
scarce, is offered at eight cents a pound, though dull at that— 
many farmers will salt their pork rather than take the price 
offered; conseqfiently bacon will be plenty and cheap. Land 
is going up in value. There is land offered at four, and some, 
I believe, at three dollars per acre on our large prairies on the 
west border of this county. Thousands of acres, almost a 
dead level, might be enclosed in one field. This sort of land 
brings good wheat, oats, and, when the season is good, corn 
too grows well, but no smooth prairie produces as kindly as 
our timber land.2° I notice, when eastern men come out here, 
they wish to own prairie farms. In this they are deceived. I 
would always advise ‘“‘new-comers” to locate on timber or 
brush land. Never until this fall was there such a thing in all 


Country Gentleman, XXXII (December 24, 1868), 430. This letter bore 
no salutation. 

20This was a common error of many new settlers over the prairie. Actually, 
when cultivated properly, the prairies proved more productive than most timber 
land. 
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this vast farming district as a wheat drill. Several farmers 
used the drill this fall in and about Crisp Prairie.2 A far 
greater breadth of wheat has been sown than ever before in 
this district. The average yield this year is about 12 bushels 
to the acre. Peach crop good here; apples not plenty. There 
is more money in cattle and wheat in this country than any- 
thing else, but the dreadful ‘Texas fever’’ has been a source of 
great trouble and vexation with farmers who handle cattle. 
This State has a law regarding Texas cattle, but it is worth 
nothing. But one thing has proved effectual, and that is the 
use of powder and lead.?* That is the way our western farmers 
are ridding themselves of Spanish fever. Milch cows are now 
worth from $35 to $40, common scrub stock. Beef sells here 
at five to six cents in summer or fall, and in winter seven to 
eight. 
E.S. R. 


XVI 
FLORISSANT VALLEY 


Letter of unsigned correspondent of Florissant Valley, Novem- 
ber 10, 1868, to the editor of the Country Gentleman.” 

We have had a favorable and mild autumn for farm work 
and making improvements in fences and houses. Our wheat 
fields, meadows and pastures are as green and fresh as in the 
month of May. We shall have a large crop of wheat, abating 
the rust, which is the great drawback in the production of 
wheat in this section. Some seasons, owing to the great 
fertility in the soil, the wheat grov;s so very tall that storms 


20aWheat drills were introduced in some parts of Missouri before the Civil 
War. See George F. Lemmer, ‘‘Farm Machinery in Anti-Bellum Missouri," 
Missouri Historical Review, XL, No. 4 (July, 1946), 477-478. 

Reference to Crisp Prairie illustrates the early practice of giving names to 
certain prairie regions. ‘‘Two mile prairie’’ and the ‘“‘grand prairie’ near 
Columbia are other examples. See Lewis E. Atherton, ‘“‘Life, Labor and 
Society in Boone County, Missouri, 1834-1852, as Revealed in the Corres- 
pondence of an Immigrant Slave Owning Family from North Carolina,’’ Mis- 
souri Historical Review, XXXVIII, No. 3 (April, 1944), 296. 

20bVirginia Sue Hutcheson, ‘‘Cattle Drives in Missouri,’’ Missouri Historical 
Review, XX XVII, No. 3 (April, 1943), 286-296. 

21Country Gentleman, XXXII (November 19, 1868), 341. This letter bore 
no salutation. Florissant Valley referred to the area around the Little Floris- 
sant River in northern St. Louis County. 
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lodge it. Our lands are never manured, and produce wheat 
from five to seven years in succession without deterioration. 
The corn crop here is unusually good, and perfectly sound. 
Potatoes are a fair crop, and the St. Louis Market overstocked. 
Oats never were so good; the dry weather in the spring was just 
what they needed to prevent lodging.” Hay is good in quality 
and fair yield in quantity. From some cause or other, it is 
worth $1.25 per 100 pounds, although all other kinds of pro- 
duce are on the decline. My Early Goodrich potatoes® paid 
me $100 per acre; sold in the summer, during the long drouth, 
when there was apprehended a great scarcity. The ground 
they grew on was put down in turnips and buckwheat immedi- 
ately after the potatoes were pulled off, and gave the best 
yield of turnips I ever saw. This valley excels in hemp and 
tobacco; [but] there is but little cultivated. ... . 
XVII 
PROSPECTS IN CALDWELL COUNTY, MISSOURI 


Letter of ‘“‘M. S. K.” (unidentified correspondent) Chicopee, 
Massachusetts, to the editor of the Country Gentleman. 
Editors Country Gentleman—Having made a visit to 
Caldwell county, Missouri, the past winter, I will tell you how 
things looked to me in the vicinity of Breckenridge and Hamil- 
ton, very thrifty and growing towns on the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad. I spent between two and three weeks in that 
region, and so far as I became acquainted with the country, 
it is rolling prairie with timber along the streams. .... 
The samples of winter wheat which .I saw were splendid, and 
I was told that it produced from twenty to forty bushels per 
acre. The oat crop last season, as near as I could learn, was 
in the region of fifty bushels per acre. Corn was never known 
to fail, if planted in season and taken care of, although on sod 
plowed two or three inches deep it is not sure, but where 
plowed five or six inches deep it is nearly as sure as on old land. 


22By lodging the writer meant that the grain fell and became tangled so that 
it could not stand straight again. 

2One of several improved varieties of potatoes of the period. 
*%Country Gentleman, XX XIII (April 1, 1869), 254. 
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Sod, plowed shallow and planted to corn, is not cultivated or 
hoed, but left till harvest. The yield of corn on old land is 
from thirty to seventy-five bushels per acre; much depends 
on the time of planting and the after culture, and the crop is 
also affected by the season, a severe drouth for instance— 
one man and horse will tend forty acres of corn. The planting 
and cultivating is done by machines; no hand hoes are ever 
taken into the field. I was informed on the best authority that 
corn does not cost (to raise it) over ten cents per bushel, and 
some pieces are raised for seven cents per bushel; where the 
crop is light of course it will cost more. 

. . . . Nearly all the stock I saw in the county would 
compare well with stock in Massachusetts at this season of the 
year. It was looking much better than I expected it would 
from what I had previously learned of the way they winter. 
For most part I should think them grade Durhams.”* Cows 
are worth $50 a piece; yearlings $10. A good many horses 
are bred here and are wintered like the cattle, and I might 
as well say summered too. Many of the saddle horses are 
rather small and I should think were of the pony breed. There 
are very many fine team horses there; good horses are worth 
$150 each and upwards. Sheep are also kept to some extent, 
and are large and good looking—valued at about $2.50 a piece. 

Near the timber the fences are built of rails with stakes 
and riders. Further out on the prairie, boards are used. 
Good fence boards cost at the lumber yard $25 per thousand. 
In riding over the prairie, new houses were constantly coming 
into view. These are neat framed houses, shingled with the 
best pine shingles, and the covering and finishing boards are of 
No. 1 pine. They are usually built with two or three rooms on 
the first floor and sleeping rooms above. Some of the houses 
are neatly painted. Pine lumber in great supply comes down 
the Mississippi River from Minnesota and Wisconsin to 
Quincy and Hannibal, and is shipped by rail from there to the 
central part of the State. It is furnished at the towns along 





25New settlers on the prairie often procured their first crop of corn in this 
crude manner. Sometimes they merely plowed up the sod, which turned over 


in slabs, and planted the seed in holes chopped or dug in the unyielding turf. 
*54Grade Shorthorns. 
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the road for from $25 to $40 per thousand. Barns are seldom 
met with, but no doubt they will become common as the coun- 
try grows older. Many of the tools are left out exposed to the 
weather; this is wasteful, yet the same thing is often done in 
places nearer home and where there is not so good an excuse. 
It must be borne in mind that a large proportion of these 
first settlers are men of small means; perhaps they can pay for 
their land and put them up a house, and the little money left 
must be used to buy team and tools and perhaps a little for 
fencing. Before building barns and sheds they must wait for a 
crop or two to mature. 


The settlers are from different parts of the Union, but a 
large per cent of those with whom I became acquainted were 
from New-England and New-York, except the older settlers, 
who were from Kentucky—I am not speaking of the people 
of the whole State, but of that part of Caldwell County with 
which I became acquainted. They seemed as intelligent, 
enterprising and industrious as the corresponding class here, 
I think them very neighborly and accomodating. 

(Signed) 
M. S. K. 


XVIII 


LETTER FROM MISSOURI 


Letter of ‘‘F. P.” (unidentified correspondent) of Bolivar, 
Missouri, to the editor of the Country Gentleman.* 
The East and West—Cost of Corn Raising. 


Editors Country Gentleman—Many months have passed 
since you expected a few notes taken from observations in 
western lands. Eastern people have an idea that a person 
traveling west must endure many hardships and incivilities. 
This idea, I am happy to say, is incorrect, for never have I 
found greater luxuries in rail traveling in the East than I have 
in the West; the best accommodations a first class ticket ever 
secured me were on the Chicago and Alton Railroad. 





%Country Gentleman, XXIV (December 23, 1869), 492. 
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In traveling by rail from Massachusetts to Missouri, the 
feature that most attracts the attention is the change from 
small five-acre fields to level fields, the boundaries of which 
the eye cannot ‘‘take in” from one standpoint. 


Another feature is the difference in the farm-houses. In 
New-England, three-fourths of the farm-houses are two stories 
high, and have two large front rooms below, one of which is 
never used save when ‘“‘company’”’ comes; the other, like John 
Paul’s black broadcloth coat, is used only for weddings and 
funerals. In the western farm-house, half at least of the upper 
story and these two front rooms are dispensed with. 


Another feature is the amount of business the small 
towns and villages seem to be doing. A small town of a 
couple of hundred inhabitants will have five or six dry-goods 
stores, the same number of grocery stores, two or three drug 
stores, a wagon shop, &c,. &c. The streets will be filled with 
farm wagons, generally loaded with grain and all kinds of 
farm produce. As one looks out on the prairie and sees only 
now and then a house, he wonders where so many wagons 
come from, and as he sees the small village he wonders how 
they dispose of so much produce; but he will find that not 
only are there regular buyers for nearly every different grain, 
but the merchants buy it and ship to the great ‘“‘head-centres.”’ 


But imagine, if possible, the utter astonishment of an 
unsophisticated Yankee, at seeing men ride through their 
cornfields on vehicles that at a short distance very much 
resemble a two-wheeled trotting sulky:*’ I soon learned that 
these were called sulky cultivators, and that riding in that 
easy style was the way they hoed their corn, west. That this 
method of producing corn is any cheaper than the eastern, 
I cannot assert, as I never raised corn east, on my own ac- 
count, but that it is a great deal easier, my experience of the 
past season enables me to assert. 


I give you below my corn account of the past season, 
together with manner of culture, &c. I should like to see it 





27By the 1860's farm machinery was much more commonly used in the rich 
farming areas of the West than in the East. 
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compared with those east, and even west. I do not know but 
corn can be raised much cheaper in the great corn belt spoken 
of so often by B. F. J.;?8 in fact I think it can, as it is a much 
better corn section. While traveling through several western 
States in the summer of ’68, I very often asked the question of 
farmers, ‘‘What does it cost you per bushel or acre to raise 
wheat, corn or oats?’”’ I received two positive replies only; 
the others guessed—on wheat, from 25 cents to $1.26 per 
bushel; on corn, from 6 cents to $1 per bushel; and these ex- 
tremes I often found among near neighbors. These replies 
were amusing, but the fact that the farmers had been engaged 
in raising these crops for years and knew nothing positive 
about their cost, was shameful and aggravating, and the 
premises of some of these persons looked as if this “‘know- 
nothing’’ way of doing business was not altogether profitable. 

Messrs. Editors, could a column of your paper be better 
used than in the comparison of accounts actually kept of 
raising different farm products, together with statement of 
soil, manner of culture, &c., if a crop; breed, manner of keep- 
ing, &c., if an animal? I subjoin my corn account: 


Corn Crop—Forty-Three acres. 


1869. Exp’s Rec’ts. 
April 8 to 23—Te 1 man and 4 horses, 1314 days 

IE WE MES oo 'sina dct be nee entaeees $52.80 
April 20 to 24—To 1 man and 2 horses, 2 days 

MN OE BETO. oo. ook oo cccén behencces 5.00 
April 21 to 27—To 2 men and 2 horses, 334 days 

SUNN OU TINS 6 acc sn estos esisekuee 15.00 
May 14 to 25—To 1 man, 12% days replanting, at 

NS 6s a veg ee ciodieicn sGindeeh eawane aioe 12.50 
May 15 to 2i—To 1 man and 2 horses, 4% days 

SO IE. os 6 eos cise ceca wereenws 11.50 
May 25 to June 30—To 1 man and 2 horses, 12 

days cultivating, at $2.50................. 30.00 
Sept. 1—To rent of ground, 43 acres, at $1.50... 64.50 
Sept. 13 to 29—To cutting 473 shocks corn, at 

BU sc cee ceases caus teeeeiee act 47.30 


28Another correspondent of the paper, who had been writing descriptions 
of corn farming in northern Illinois and Iowa. 
29Marking off the rows to be followed by the planter. Few of the early 
horse corn planters were equipped with markers. 
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Sept. 29—By 473 shocks fodder, at 10¢................. $47.30 
Sept. 29—By 737 bushels corn, at 50¢.......... 368.50 





$238.60 $415.80 





ME IIE 6 ded cv onesie cwmteoonsen 5 pie Rete eRe $177.20 


The above is copied direct from my account, with a few 
abbreviations. The fodder, eleven shocks per acre sells readily 
at 10 cents per shock, which makes the fodder pay for the 
cutting [sic]. The corn is hauled out in the winter and fed to 
stock; so the hauling is charged to the stock, which makes 
labor on the corn cost 17 1/6 per bushel, and the labor and rent 
26¢ per bushel. The plowing was done with a Skinner, Briggs 
& Enoch gangplow, going eight inches deep; the planting with 
a Doak’s planter; the cultivating with a Doak’s cultivator. 
The season was so wet that the ground could not be cultivated 
as much as it should have been. The soil was a thin dark 


loam. 
(Signed) 


- (THE END) 
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THE MISSOURI READER 
THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 
PART II 
EDITED BY HELEN DEVENEAU FINLEY? 


From Fort Mandan to the Yellowstone 
Adventures with Bear and Buffalo 

**Maria’s River’? Poses a Problem 

Arrival at the Great Falls of the Missouri 

The Three Forks of the Missouri 

Across the Mountains to the Columbia 

‘*Great joy in camp we are in view of the Ocian”’ 


FROM FORT MANDAN TO THE YELLOWSTONE 


The spring of 1805 found the expedition at Fort Mandan 
busy disengaging the boats from the ice and packing the lug- 
gage in preparation for departure. Boxes of specimens to be 
sent back to the President were also packed containing such 
things as: ‘‘a Mandan bow an[d] quiver of arrows... . 
a Martin Skin, Containing the tail of a Mule Deer, a weasel 
and three Squirrels from the Rockey mountains . . . . a red 
fox Skin Containing a Magpie... . 4 Buffalo Robes... . 
Skins of the Male& female Antelope with their Skeletons... . 
Specemens of plants numbered 1 to 67.’ 

On April 7th, the expedition was ready to resume its 
trip. On the same day the barge, scheduled to return to St. 
Louis with the specimens for the President, departed with 
“six soldiers, two [blank space in MS.] Frenchmen; two 

1HELEN DEVENEAU FINLEY, @ native of New York, received her A.B. in 
English literature at the Pennsylvania State College in 1945. She was em- 
ployed as a research associate of the State Historical Society of Missouri at the 
time of writing this article. 

2Meriwether Lewis, Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
1804-1806; Printed from the Original Manuscripts in the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society. . . . Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1904-1905), I, Part II, 281; hereafter referred to in 
the footnotes as Original Journals and in the text as Journals. Permission 
to use the quotations in this article from the Original Journals has been cour- 
teously granted by the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, by 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, by the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, Madison, and by the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. 
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Frenchmen and a Ricara Indian also take their passage on 
her as far as the Ricara Vilages, ... .”"* Charbonneau, his 
wife Sacagawea, and her baby, and a Mandan who was to 
go as far as the Shoshoni, were added to the permanent party 
continuing on to the west and several men were engaged to 
replace those sent back. A little party of thirty-two now 
faced the dangerous part of this adventure into the wilderness. 

Lewis writes: ‘Our vessels consisted of six small canoes, 
and two large perogues. This little fleet altho’ not quite so 
rispectable as those of Columbus or Capt. Cook were still 
viewed by us with as much pleasure as those deservedly famed 
adventurers ever beheld theirs; . . . . we are now about to 
penetrate a country at least two thousand miles in width, 
on which the foot of civilized man had never trodden;.... 
enterta[injing as I do, the most confident hope of succeeding 
in a voyage which had formed a da[r]ling project of mine for 
the last ten years, I could but esteem this moment of my 
departure as among the most happy of my life. The party 
are in excellent health and sperits, zealously attached to the 
enterprise, and anxious to proceed; not a whisper of murmur 
or discontent to be heard among them 

The river abounded with the usual sand bars, rapids, and 
sawyers. Lewis entered this description of the land: ‘The 
country on both sides of the missouri from the tops of the 
river hills, is one continued level fertile plain as far as the eye 
can reach, in which there is not even a solitary tree or shrub 
to be seen Veins of coal were passed, which had 
recently been set afire, and Lewis notes that the smeli of 
sulphur was very strong.® 

On the 13th, they almost had a costly accident. Char- 
bonneau was steering one of the pirogues in which were three 
men who couldn’t swim, Sacagawea, and her child. All the 
medicine, instruments, and important papers were stored 
aboard, as this was considered the safest boat. ‘‘. . asud- 
den squall of wind struck us and turned the perogue so much 
on the side as to allarm Sharbono who was steering at the time, 

3]bid., p. 283. 


4Ibid., pp. 284-285. 
5Ibid., pp. 292, 293. 
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in this state of alarm he threw the perogue with her side to the 
wind, when the spritsail gibing was as near overseting the 
perogue as it was possible to have missed. the wind however 
abating for an instant I ordered Drewyer to the helm and the 
sails to be taken in, which was instant[ly] executed and the 
peroque being steered before the wind was again plased in a 
state of security.’”® 


The party saw much game, including geese, ducks, prairie 
chickens, deer, antelope and buffalo. On the 14th they reached 
“the highest point to which any whiteman had ever ascended, 
except two Frenchmen 


On the 26th of April, they came to the junction of the 
Missouri and Yellowstone rivers which Lewis pronounced as 
an excellent site for a future trading establishment. On the 
29th they came upon the first ‘‘white’’ bear they had seen. 
Many wolves and buffalo were seen on the plains: the former 
killed the antelopes in large numbers. ‘we have frequently 
seen the wolves in pursuit of the Antelope in the plains; they 


appear to decoy a single one from a flock, and then pursue it, 
alturnately relieving each other untill they take it.” Lewis 
continues: ‘“‘there is more appearance of coal today than we 
have yet seen, the stratas are 6 feet thick in some instances; 
the earth has been birnt in many places, and always appears 
in stratas on the same level with the stratas of coal.’’® 


6Ibid., p. 301. 


7Ibid., p. 308. Olin D. Wheeler, The Trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1926), I, 279, says: ‘‘Charboneau had 
been as far as the creek named for him [probably Indian Creek of today], and 
Lepage, another recruit from the Mandan towns, had, with one other French- 
man, gone a few miles farther; but beyond that they were entering virgin terri- 
tory.”” Wheeler also states that although the expedition found evidence of 
the proximity of Assiniboin Indians, yet ‘‘after leaving the Mandan country, 
they never saw an Indian until they reached the Continental Divide. .. .” 

8Original Journals, I, Part II, 344; Wheeler, op. cit., I, 282 adds: ‘‘The 
suggestion by Lewis and Clark that the junction of these streams was an ad- 
vantageous site for a trading establishment was acted upon. In 1822 Ashley 
and Henry built a fort, or post, on the land between and about a mile above the 
junction of the streams, but it was abandoned in 1823. 

‘Fort Union . . . was begun. . . in 1829, and. . . it was situated on 
the left bank of the Missouri, about two and three-quarters miles above the 
mouth of the Yellowstone."’ 


%Original Journals, I, Part II, 350-351, 352. 
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As the party continued up the Missouri, the beauty of 
the scenery was commented on. In some places the land was 
heavily timbered and in other places plains were to be seen 
in every direction. 

On May 5th, the party encountered a coyote. Lewis de- 
scribed the animal at some length; ‘“‘when a person approaches 
them they frequently bark, their note being precisely that of 
the small dog . . . . they are of a pale redish brown colour. 
the eye of a deep sea green colour small and piercing.’’!° 

Three days later they came to a large river. ‘The water 
of this river possesses a peculiar whiteness, being about the 
colour of a cup of tea with the admixture of a tablespoonfull of 
milk. from the colour of it’s water we called it Milk river.’”™ 

On the 9th, they passed ‘‘the most extraordinary river 
that I ever beheld. It is as wide as the Missouri is at this 
place . . . . and not containing a single drop of runing water 
.... This stream (if such it can properly be termed) we 
called Big dry river.’’” 


ADVENTURES WITH BEAR AND BUFFALO 


“Set out this morning at an early hour, the courant 
strong; the river very crooked; the banks are falling in very 
fast; I sometimes wonder that some of our canoes or perogues 
are not swallowed up by means of these immence masses of 
earth which are eternally precipitating themselves into the 

About 5 P.M. my attention was struck by one 
of the Party runing at a distance towards us and making signs 
and hollowing as if in distress, I ordered the perogues to put 
too and waited untill he arrived . . . . he arrived so much 
out of breath that it was several minutes before he could tell 
what had happened; at length he informed me that in the 
woody bottom .... below us he had shot a brown bear which 
immediately turned on him and pursued him a considerable 
distance but he had wounded it so badly that it could not 
overtake him.’ Lewis and several of the men immediately 


l0Tbid., p. 371. 


llQriginal Journals, II, Part I, 10. The greatest northern tributary of 
the Missouri. 


122 bid., pp. 14-15. 
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set out in pursuit of the animal. By following his tracks and 
the blood stains they soon found and killed him. The bear 
‘“‘had prepared himself a bed in the earth of about 2 feet deep 
and five feet long and was perfectly alive when we found him 
which could not have been less than 2 hours after he received 
the wound; these bear being so hard to die reather intimedates 
us all; I must confess that I do not like the gentlemen and had 
reather fight two Indians than one bear .. . .”"* 


On the same day, Lewis recounts another narrow escape 
from one of these ferocious animals. ‘In the evening the men 
in two of the rear canoes discovered a large brown bear lying 
in the open ground about 300 paces from the river, and six of 
them went out to attack him, all good hunters... . and got 
within 40 paces of him unperceived.’* They separated and 
several of them shot at the bear. The others fired but only 
retarded his movement somewhat, so that they were all forced 
to flee for their lives. Throwing away their packs and rifles 
in their effort to reach the river, they were almost overtaken, 
but finally escaped with no more than loss of face. 


On the 17th, is this entry: ‘‘. ... we were roused late at 
night by the Sergt. of the guard, and warned of the danger we 
were in from a large tree that had taken fire and which leant 
immediately over our lodge. We had the loge removed, and a 
few minutes after a large proportion of the top of the tree fell 
on the place the lodge had stood. had we been a few minites 
later we should have been crushed to attoms.’”’® 


Narrow escapes were an every day occurrence. Lewis 
writes: ‘‘....oneof the party wounded a beaver, and my dog 
as usual swam in to catch it; the beaver bit him through the 
hind leg and cut the artery; it was with great difficulty that I 
could stop the blood; I fear it will yet prove fatal to him.’’ 





137 bid., pp. 23, 24, 25. 
M47 bid., p. 23. 
15] bid., p. 42. 
16[bid., p. 48. Lewis’ Newfoundland dog, Scannon, which accompanied 
the party as a mascot, proved to be quite valuable. He gave the alarm when 
- grizzlies came too close to camp at night, and by his barking headed off a buffalo 
which had charged into camp one night. Later when the party were reduced 
to eating dog meat for food, they never considered doing away with Scannon, 
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On the 20th Lewis noted that they passed a large creek 
which “we named Blowing Fly Creek, from the immence 
quantities of those insects found in this neighbourhood, they 
infest our meat while roasting or boiling, and we are obliged 
to brush them off our provision as we eat. At 11 A.M. we 
arrived at the entrance of a handsome bold river which dis- 
charges itself into the Missouri . . . . this stream we take 
to be that called by the Minnetares the . . . . Muscleshell 
River . . . .’"7 On the same day they passed a creek which 
they named “Sacagawea” after their Indian intrepreter. 
About this time they found that their supply of game was 
diminishing, the buffalo in particular. 

On May 24th, Lewis makes this entry: ‘‘the high coun- 
try in which we are at present and have been passing for some 
days I take to be a continuation of what the Indians as well 
as the French Engages call the Black hills. This tract of 
country so called consists of a collection of high broken and 
irregular hills and short chain of mountains sometimes 120 
miles in width 

On May 26th, with mixed feelings of exaltation and dis- 
may at the difficulties ahead, Lewis saw the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the first time: ‘In the after part of the day I also ° 
walked out and ascended the river hills which I found suf- 
ficiently fortiegueing. on arriving to the summit [of] one of 
the highest points in the neighbourhood I thought myself 
well repaid for my labour; as from this point I beheld the Rocky 
Mounta‘ns for the first time.”” He went on in a prophetic 
vein to say “‘while I viewed these mountains, I felt a secret 
pleasure in finding myself so near the head of the heretofore 
conceived boundless Missouri: but when I reflected on the 
difficulties which this snowy barrier would most probably 
throw in my way to the Pacific, and the sufferings and hard- 
ships of myself and party in thim, it in some measure counter- 
ballanced the joy I had felt 

On the evening of the 28th, they had a narrow escape. 
“Last night we were all allarmed by a large buffaloe Bull, 

17Jbid., pp. 51-52. One of the large tributaries from the south, 
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which swam over from the opposite shore and coming along 
side of the white perogue, climed over it to land, he then 
allarmed ran up the bank in full speed directly towards the 
fires, and was within 18 inches of the heads of some of the men 
who lay sleeping before the centinel could allarm him or make 
him change his course, still more alarmed, he now took his 
direction immediately towards our lodge, passing between 4 
fires and within a few inches of the heads of one range of the 
men as they yet lay sleeping, when he came near the tent, 
my dog saved us by causing him to change his course a second 
time, which he did by turning a little to the right, and was 
quickly out of sight, leaving us by this time all in an uproar 
with our guns in olulr hands, enquiring of each other the 
ca{u]se of the alarm . . . . we were happy to find no one was 
hirt.’’2° 

On the 29th, they passed another large river.. ‘“‘Cap. C. 
who assended this R. much higher than I did has thought 
proper to call it Judieths River.’ 

On the same day is this entry: ‘‘today we passed on the 
Stard. side the remains of a vast many mangled carcases of 
Buffalow which had been driven over a precipice of 120 feet 
by the Indians and perished . . . . in this manner the In- 
dians of the Missouri distroy vast herds of buffaloe at a 
stroke.’’? They did this by disguising one of the Indians as a 
buffalo who started them stampeding in the direction of the 
cliff. The decoy, who was well out in front, led them over the 
cliff, stepping aside in time to save himself. 


“‘MARIA’S RIVER” POSES A PROBLEM 


On June 3rd, camp was pitched at the confluence of two 
large rivers. The party was faced with the problem of de- 
ciding which was the real Missouri. Clark decided to explore 
the south fork and Lewis the north (now Marias River). On 


207bid., p. 91. 
21Jbid., p. 92. Note 1 states: ‘‘The Judith River, at first named ‘Big- 
horn’ by Lewis, was afterwards renamed by Clark in honor of Miss Julia Han- 
cock of Fincastle, Va., who later became his wife. She was but thirteen years 
’ of age at this time, and by her friends was nicknamed ‘Judy.'”’ 
227 bid., p. 93. 
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the 6th Lewis writes of the north fork: ‘. .. . being fully 
of the opinion that it was neither the main stream, nor that 
which it would be advisable for us to take, I determined to 
give it a name and in honour of Miss Maria W—d. called it 
Maria’s River.’’* 

The captains agreed that the south fork was the correct 
route for them to follow. It is of interest to note that not one 
of the party agreed with them, yet the men accepted the 
captains’ decision without dissent.” 

On June 9th, before leaving Marias River they decided 
to cache some of their supplies to lighten the load and to have 
them when they returned. The cache was made on a dry 
piece of land. “. . a circle ab[o]ut 21 inches in diameter 
is first discribed, the terf or sod of this circle is carefully re- 
moved, being taken out as entire as possible in order that it 
may be replaced in the same situation when the chash is filled 
and secured. this circular hole is then sunk perpendicularly 
to the debth of one foot, if the ground be not firm somewhat 
deeper. they then begin to work it out wider as they proceed 
downwards untill they get it about six or seven feet deep 
giving it nearly the shape of the kettle or lower part of a large 
still . . . . before the goods are deposited they must be well 
dryed; a parsel of small dry sticks are then collected and with 
then [them] a floor is maid of three or four inches thick which 
is then covered with some dry hay or a raw hide well dryed; 
on this the articles are deposited, taking care to keep them 
from touching the walls by putting other dry sticks between 
as you stoe away the merchandize, when nearly full the goods 
are covered with a skin and earth thrown in and well ramed 
untill with the addition of the turf furst removed the whole is 
on a level with the serface of the ground. in this manner dryed 
skins or merchandize will keep perfectly sound for several 
years.” 

It was further decided that Captain Lewis and some of the 
men would follow the south fork along the land and that 


237 bid., p. 130, note 1. ‘*Miss Maria Wood, a cousin of Captain Lewis. 
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Captain Clark would follow in the boats with the remainder 
of the party. It was hoped that Lewis would come to the 
Great Falls of the Missouri and thus substantiate the infor- 
mation the Indians had given them that these falls were to be 
found on the Missouri River and that beyond them lay the 
snow capped mountains. On the 11th of June, they set out. 
Sacagawea was very ill at the time and Clark notes that he 
had to put her in the back of the pirogue with a sun shade 
over her. Her illness was a source of worry to the explorers 
because they were soon to enter the country of her people 
and they were counting on her help through this difficult 
time. 


ARRIVAL AT THE GREAT FALLS OF THE MISSOURI 


On the 13th of June, 1805, Lewis came upon the Great 
Falls of the Missouri and his joy at knowing that he was on 
the right course combined with his delight in the appearance 
of the falls caused him to write enthusiastically as follows: 
“T had proceded on this course about two miles . . . . whin 
my ears were saluted with the agreeable sound of a fall of 
water and advancing a little further I saw the spray arrise 
above the plain like a collumn of smoke... . I did not how- 
ever loose my direction to this point which soon began to 
make a roaring too tremendious to be mistaken for any cause 
short of the great falls of the Missouri.’”” He says of one of the 
falls: ‘‘the hight of the fall is the same of the other but the 
irregular and somewhat projecting rocks below receives the 
water in it’s passage down and brakes it into a perfect white 
foam which assumes a thousand forms in a moment sometimes 
flying up in jets of sparkling foam to the hight of fifteen or 
twenty feet and are scarcely formed before large roling bodies 
of the same beaten and foaming water is thrown over and 
conceals them. in short the rocks seem to be most happily 
fixed to present a sheet of the whitest beaten froath for 200 
yards in length and about 80 feet perpendicular . . . . from 
the reflection of the sun on the sprey or mist which arrises 
‘from these falls there is a beautiful rainbow produced which 
adds not a little to the beauty of this majestically grand 
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senery. after wrighting this imperfect description, I again 
viewed the falls and was so much disgusted with the imperfect 
idea which it conveyed of the scene that I determined to draw 
my pen across it and begin again .. . .’"6 


Although Lewis appreciated the beauty of the falls, he 
realized also that they presented a real obstacle to progress 
for they absolutely blocked navigation. A portage was 
probably the solution if it could be worked out. Joseph Fields 
was sent back to Clark to tell him of his discovery of the falls 
and ask him to stop nearby and they would decide where to 
begin the portage if it was found to be feasible. In the mean- 
time, the men were drying out some meat they had obtained 
and Lewis went out again to look at the falls. 

“T descended the hill and directed my course to the bend 
of the Missouri near which there was a herd of at least a thou- 
sand buffaloe; here I thought it would be well to kill a buffaloe 
and leave him untill my return from the river . . . . under 
this impression I scelected a fat buffaloe and shot him very 
well, through the lungs; while I was gazeing attentively on the 
poor anamal .: . . expecting him to fall every instant, and 
having entirely forgotten to reload my rifle, a large white, or 
reather brown bear, had perceived and crept on me within 20 
steps before I discovered him; in the first moment I drew up 
my gun to shoot, but at the same instant recolected that she 
was not leaded and that he was too near for me to hope to 
perfom this opperation before he reached me, as he was then 
briskly advancing on me; it was an open level plain, not a 
bush within miles nor a tree within less than three hundred 
yards of me... .” In this predicament Lewis realized he 
would have to run for the river, as there was no other means 
of saving himself. ‘I ran about 80 yards and found he gained 
on me fast, I then run into the water the idea struk me to get 
into the water to such debth that I could stand and he would 
be obliged to swim . . . . accordingly I ran haistily into the 
water about waist deep, and faced about . . . . at this in- 
stant he arrived at the edge of the water within about 20 feet 
of me; the moment I put myself in this attitude of defence he 
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sudonly wheeled about as if frightened, declined the combat 
on such unequal grounds, and retreated with quite as great 
precipitation as he had just before pursued me.’’?”? The suc- 
cess or failure of the whole expedition often rested on the out- 
come of narrow escapes, such as this, by the leaders. Lewis 
reflected on this strange occurence and was at a loss to explain 
the actions of the bear. He pursued his course, however, and 
came to the ‘‘medecine river,” which Thwaites says is now 
called the Sun River.?8 

On the 16th, Lewis went back to the camp to help Clark 
and the men prepare for the portage. Finding Sacagawea 
still very ill, he gave her some sulphur water from a nearby 
spring. This remedy helped and before long she was again in 
good health. A day later the men set to work building ‘“‘wheels 
and couplings’ to be used in the overland journey. While 
Clark went to look over the portage, an estimated seventeen 
and three-quarter miles, Lewis was busy collecting food. On 
the 20th, they were ready to set out. ‘We all believe that we 
are about to enter on the most perilous and dificuelt part of 
our Voyage, yet I see no one repineing; all appear ready to 
meet those dificuelties which await us with resolution and 
becomeing fortitude.’’?® 

With the heavy supplies on wheels and the men carrying 
the remaining load,-the portage of the Great Falls of the Mis- 
souri took nearly thirteen days, from June 21st to July 2nd. 
It was a long and difficult part of the trip. Lewis says: ‘‘this 
evening the men repaired their mockersons, and put on double 
souls to protect their feet from the prickly pears. during the 
late rains the buffaloe have troden up the praire very much 
which having now become dry the sharp points of earth as 
hard as frozen ground stand up in such abundance that there 
is no avoiding them . . . . this is particular[l]y severe on the 
feet of the men who have not only their own weight to bear 
in treading on those hacklelike points but have also the addi- 
tion of the burthen which they draw and which in fact is as 
much as they can possibly move with. they are obliged to 

27Jbid., pp. 155-157. 
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halt and rest frequently for a few minutes, at every halt these 
poor fellows tumble down and are so much fortiegued that 
many of them are asleep in an instant; in short their fatiegues 
are incredible; some are limping from the soreness of their feet, 
others faint and unable to stand for a few minutes, with heat 
and fatiegue, yet no one complains, all go with cheerfullness.’’*° 

Of the five known falls of the Missouri, Lewis and Clark 
named only two, Great Falls and Crooked Falls. Above the 
present Colter Falls, Clark discovered an amazing fountain. 
On June 29th, Lewis set out to see this fountain himself: 
“after the shower was over I continued my rout to the foun- 
tain which I found much as Cap*t. C. had discribed & think it 
may well be retained on the list of prodegies of this neigh- 
bourhood toward which, nature seems to have dealt with a 
liberal hand .... I think this fountain the largest I ever 
beheld, and the ha[n]dsome cascade which it affords over some 
steep and irregular rocks in it’s passage to the river adds not a 
little to it’s beauty. it is about 25 y4*. from the river, situ- 
ated in a pretty little level plain, and has a suddon decent 
of about 6 feet in one part of it’s course... . . rae 

That same day Clark had a terrifying experience. He, 
Sacagawea, and Charbonneau were almost swept into the 
Missouri by a sudden flood which came upon them. Lewis 
later wrote about it: ‘‘he determined himself to pass by the 
way of the river to camp in order to supply the deficiency of 
some notes and remarks which he had made as he first as- 
cended the river but which he had unfortunately lost. accord- 
ingly he left one man York, Sharbono and his indian woman 
also accompanyed Capt. C. on his arrival at the falls he per- 
ceived a very black cloud rising in the West which threatened 
immediate rain; he looked about for a shelter but could fine 
none without being in great danger of being blown into the 
river should the wind prove as violent as it sometimes is on 
those occasions in these plains; at length about a 1/4 of a mile 





Original Journals, II, Part II, 182-183. 
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above the falls he discovered a deep rivene where there were 
some shelving rocks under which he took shelter near the river 
with Sharbono and the Indian woman; laying their guns 
compass &c. under a shelving rock on the upper side of the 
rivene where they were perfectly secure from the rain.” 
Lewis continued to explain that the first rain was not so heavy, 
but ‘‘soon after a most violent torrent of rain decended accom- 
panyed with hail; the rain appeared to decend in a body and 
instantly collected in the rivene and came down in a roling 
torrent with irristable force driving rocks mud and every- 
thing before it which opposed it’s passage, Capt. C. fortu- 
nately discovered it a moment before it reached them and 
seizing his gun and shot pouch with his left hand with the right 
he assisted himself up the steep bluff shoving occasionally the 
Indian woman before him who had her child in her arms.” 
Charbonneau became so frightened that most of the time he 
remained completely motionless. “but for Capt. C. both 
himself and his [wo]man and child must have perished. so 
sudden was the rise of the water that before Capt. C. could 
reach his gun and begin to ascend the bank it was up to his 
waist and wet his watch, and he could scarcely ascend faster 
than it arrose till it had obtained the debth of 15 feet with a 
current tremendious to behold. one moment longer & it 
would have swept them into the river just above the great 
cataract of 87 feet where they must have inevitably perished.’’” 
They finally managed to pull themselves away from the danger 
and find York who had come in search of them. 


From the time of their arrival at the falls, the party heard 
strange noises coming from the mountains. Clark writes of 
them: ‘‘Dureing the time of my being on the Plains and above 
the falls I as also all my party repeatedly heard a nois which 
proceeded from a Direction a little to the N. of West, a loud 
[noise] and resembling precisely the discharge of a piece of 
ordinance of 6 pounds at the distance of 5 or six miles... . . 
I halted and listened attentively about two hour[s] dureing 
which time I heard two other discharges, and took the direc- 
tion of the sound with my pocket compass which was as nearly 
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West from me as I could estimate from the sound. ... . I 
have thought it probable that it might be caused by running 
water in some of the cavern of those emence mountains, on 
the principal of the blowing caverns; but in such case the 
sounds would be periodical and regular, which is not the case 
with this, being sometimes heard once only and at other times 
several discharges in quick succession. it is heard also at 
different times of the day and night. I am at a great loss to 
account for this Phenomenon. I well recollect hereing the 
Minitarees say that those Rocky mountains make a great 
noise, but they could not tell me the cause, neither could they 
inform me of any remarkable substance or situation in these 
mountains which would autherise a conjecture of a probable 
cause of this noise. it is probable that the large river just 
above those Great falls which heads in the derection of the 
noise has taken it’s name Medicine river from this unaccount- 
able rumbling sound which like all unacountable thing[s] 
with the Indians of the Missouri is called Medecine.’’® 


On July 4th, Lewis notes that they had intended sending 
some of the party back with word for the President, but since 
they had not so far encountered any Indians and had no idea 
of what to expect when they did, they decided to keep the 
party intact. 


By the 15th of July, the explorers had completed the 
canoes they were building and they continued up the river. 
The party was still in what is néw Montana, and as it traveled 
south it could expect to encounter the Shoshone Indians at 
any time, according to Sacagawea. Realizing that the success 
of the whole expedition probably depended upon securing 
help and guidance from these Indians, Clark, Fields, Potts, 
and York set out along the north bank in an attempt to locate 
them and establish friendly relations. Having had no luck by 
the 22nd, they rejoined the rest of the party. In the mean- 


337bid., pp. 176-177. Wheeler, op. cit., I, 338 says: ‘*The whizzing, hum- 
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time Lewis and his group had passed Bear’s-tooth Mountain, 
and had camped on the 19th of July at an extraordinary range 
of rocks which they called the ‘‘gates of the rocky moun- 
tains.’’™ 


THE THREE FORKS OF THE MISSOURI 


From the Gates of the Rockies on, the patience of the men 
was tried severely for the rather sluggish Missouri changed 
into a tumultuous river which necessitated towing over rapids 
and the constant repair of tow lines and the flimsy canoes. 
They knew they were in Indian territory by the smoke signals 
they saw in the mountains and other signs along the way. 
Sacagawea made the trip more interesting by pointing out 
familiar landmarks and important points which they passed. 

Wheeler makes this interesting observation: ‘‘A notable 
fact in the story of the exploration of Lewis and Clark is, 
that in their route through what afterwards became Montana, 
from the Gates of the Mountains to Shoshone Cove, they 
passed through the very heart of the mineral belt of the region, 
its treasures all unknown to them.’ 

Still looking for signs of the Indians, Clark and his little 
group continued on land, arriving at the Three Forks of the 
Missouri, July 25th, 1805. Since the right fork (the Jefferson) 
seemed to carry the most water, Clark decided to follow it but 
failing to find any Indian trails, he crossed to the middle fork 
(the Madison). By the following day, with his men footsore 
and weary and himself ‘‘bilious,’’ Clark thought it best to 
return to the Three Forks where they found Lewis and the 
remainder of the party already camped on “‘a high, wide and 
extensive plain,’ on the Jefferson. On the 28th of July, Lewis 
says: “Both Capt. C. and myself corrisponded in opinion 
with rispect to the impropriety of calling either of these streams 
the Missouri and accordingly agreed to name them after the 
President of the United States and the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and state having previously named one river in 
honour of the Secretaries of War and Navy. In pursuance of 
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this resolution we called the S.W. fork, that which we meant 
to ascend, Jefferson’s River in honor of that illustrious per- 
sonage Thomas Jefferson. [the author of our enterprize] the 
Middle fork we called Madison’s River in honor of James 
Madison, and the S.E. Fork we called Gallitin’s River in 
honor of Albert Gallitin .... all of them run with great 
volocity and th[r]Jow out large bodies of water . . . . in short 
they are three noble streams.’’® Lewis also notes: ‘‘believing 
this to be an essential point in the geography of this western 
part of the Continent I determined to remain at all events 
untill I obtained the necessary data for fixing it’s latitude 
Longitude &c.’’*? 


On the 30th, after investigating the three rivers, the party 
was ready to set out down the Jefferson. Clark had charge of 
the boats and Lewis the land party. On the 3rd of August, 
one of the men killed a panther, and passing a creek shortly 
thereafter they named it ‘“‘Panther Creek.” This is now Pipe- 
stone Creek, and ‘‘Just across the range from the headwaters 
of this creek lies Butte, the greatest mining camp in the 
world.’’8 


Three days later they named two branches of the Jefferson 
River the ‘‘Wisdom”’ and ‘Philanthropy,’ “in commemora- 
tion of two of those cardinal virtues which have so eminently 
marked that deservedly selibrated character [Jefferson] 
through life.’’%® 


As an example of the difficulty of navigation on the Jeffer- 
son at this time, Lewis says: ‘‘they are obliged to drag the 
canoes over the stone there not being water enough to float 
them, and between the riffles the current is so strong that they 
are compelled to have [rJecourse to the cord; and being un- 
able to walk on the shore for the brush wade in the river along 
the shore and hawl them by the cord; this had increased the 
pain and labour extreemly.’’?° 





%Original Journals, II, Part II, 281-282. 
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Lewis’ attempts to find any sign of the Indians had thus 
far failed. On the 10th, when they camped at Shoshone Cove, 
they were in a very serious ‘position, their supplies were run- 
ning low and horses were necessary as the river was practically 
impossible to navigate. Meanwhile Clark was making slow 
progress with the boats. 

On the 11th, when Lewis set out again in search of the 
Indians, the tracks he was following abruptly disappeared. 
Finally with two other men Lewis spotted an Indian on horse- 
back several miles away. ‘I was overjoyed at the sight of this 
stranger and had no doubt of obtaining a friendly introduc- 
tion to his nation provided I could get near enough to him to 
convince him of our being whitemen.’ Lewis got close 
enough to the Indian but unfortunately the indiscretion of one 
of the other men at not halting when Lewis told him to, scared 
the Indian and he fled terror-stricken from the scene. Lewis 
was very disappointed at this failure. 


ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS TO THE COLUMBIA 

The next day, August 12th, was a high point in the journey 
for Lewis reached what he joyfully believed to be the head- 
waters of the Missouri. ‘‘at the distance of 4 miles further the 
road took us to the most distant fountain of the waters of the 
Mighty Missouri in surch of which we have spent so many 
toilsome days and wristless nights. thus far I had accom- 
plished one of those great objects on which my mind has been 
unalterable fixed for many years, judge then of the pleasure 
I felt in all[a]ying my thirst with this pure and ice-cold water 
which issues from the base of a low mountain or hill of a gentle 


ascent for 4 amile . . . . after refreshing ourselves we pro- 
ceeded on to the top of the dividing ridge. .... I now 
decended the mountain about 34 of a mile . . . . to a hand- 


some bold runing Creek of cold Clear water. here I first 
tasted the water of the great Columbia river.’’” 


417 bid., p. 329. 
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The next day on leaving camp, Lewis and his companions 
sighted some Indians who fled at their approach. Continuing 
on their trail, they soon came upon three Indian women. One 
of them ran into the woods and the other two remained mo- 
tionless waiting for the death which they seemed to expect. 
Lewis finally managed to convince them of his peaceful inten- 
tion and induced them to lead the party to the Indian chief 
at the village, which was on the Lemhi River in Idaho. After 
obtaining food there, Lewis and some of the Indians went 
back to meet Clark. The security of the party was threat- 
ened when on arriving at the place where they were to meet 
him (the forks of the Jefferson in Montana) they found that 
he had not arrived. This immediately aroused the sucpicions 
of the Indians. 

Clark arrived on the 17th, however, a day memorable in 
the accounts of the expedition whose fate at this critical point 
depended on the assistance of the Shoshone Indians in pro- 
viding food, horses, and guidance for the next part of the trip. 
Lewis and Clark had counted heavily on Sacagawea in this 
regard but their Journals give a very brief account of the 
dramatic reunion of the Indian woman with her people.* 


Biddle, however, gives a much fuller account of Sacaga- 
wea’s reunion with her people, the Shoshoni. ‘On setting out 
at seven o'clock, Captain Clark, with Charboneau and his 
wife walked on shore; but they had not gone more than a mile 
before Captain Clark saw Sacagawea, who was with her hus- 
band 100 yards ahead, begin to dance and show every mark 
of the most extravagant joy, turning round to him and point- 
ing to several Indians, whom he now saw advancing on horse- 
back, sucking her fingers at the same time, to indicate that 
they were of her native tribe. .... 

“We soon drew near the camp, and just as we approached 
it a woman made her way through the crowd toward Sacaga- 
wea; recognizing each other, they embraced with the most 
tender affection. The meeting of these two young women had 
in it something peculiarly touching. ... . While Sacagawea 
was renewing among the women the friendships of former days, 
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Captain Clark went on, and was received by Captain Lewis 
and the chief, who, after the first embraces and salutations 
were over, conducted him to a sort of circular tent or shade of 
willows . . . . Glad of an opportunity of being able to con- 
verse more intelligibly, Sacajawea was sent for; she came into 
the tent, sat down and was beginning to interpret, when, in 
the person of Cameahwait, she recognized her brother. She 
instantly jumped up, and ran and embraced him, throwing 
over him her blanket, and weeping profusely. The chief was 
himself moved, though not in the same degree. After some 
conversation between them she resumed her seat and at- 
tempted to interpret for us; but her new situation seemed to 
overpower her, and she was frequently interrupted by her 
tears.’’4 

With the confidence of the Indians restored, Clark and 
eleven of his men went back to the Indian village on the 
Lemhi River to investigate the possibilities of further advance 
by canoe and if that was found to be impossible, to buy suf- 
ficient horses to carry them on. The latter plan was decided 
upon as the most feasible and some horses were purchased. 
Clark reports on his exploring trip up the Salmon River: 
“Those Pore people are here depending on what fish they can 
catch, without anything else to depend on; and appere con- 
tented, my party hourly Complaining of their retched Situa- 
tion and . . . doubts of Starveing in a Countrey where no 
game of any kind except a fiew fish can be found,[.]’’* In 
spite of this lack of food, the Indians seemed to have divided 
what they had generously with the expedition. 


On the 29th Clark’s group rejoined Lewis and his men 
who in the meantime had stowed away their canoes and bought 
nine horses and one mule** from the Shoshoni at that camp. 
The next day the reunited group started out on the most diffi- 
cult part of its journey, the crossing of the mountains to the 


“4History of the Expedition under the Command of Captains Lewis and 
Clark . . . Edited by Paul Allen (New York: Harper and Brother, 1843), 
I, 317-319. 

45Original Journals III, Part I, 45. 

45°Wheeler, op. cit., II, 39 says that the mule was obtained by the Shoshoni 
from some other tribe by barter, or from the Mexicans to the south and it cost 
the explorers twice what each horse did. 
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north and to the west. They had already crossed the Conti- 
nental Divide and from then on until they reached the 
Columbia, they were to travel by horse instead of canoe. They 
had been with the Shoshoni from August 12th to the 30th and 
without their help in securing food, horses and guidance they 
undoubtedly would never have been able to proceed. The 
expedition would have ended in failure. 

Starting down the Lemhi River on August 31st, practi- 
cally without food, the explorers found the next part of the 
journey to be exceedingly rugged. The old Shoshone guide 
himself did not know the country very well and the party was 
forced to detour many times. They frequently had to zig-zag 
up and down the mountains in order to cut a trail. This was 
perhaps the wildest and roughest country in the whole area 
they were to cross. Clark makes this entry, September 2: 
‘proceeded up a West fork [of Fish Creek] without a roade 
proceded on thro’ thickets in which we were obliged to Cut a 
road, over rockey hill Sides where our horses were in [per] peteal 
danger of Slipping to their certain distruction & up & Down 
Steep hills, where Several horses fell, Some turned over, and 
. others Sliped down Steep hill Sides, one horse Crippeled & 2 
gave out.’’4? 

Two days later Clark says they ascended ‘‘a mountain & 
took a Divideing ridge” which Thwaites says is one of the 
Bitter Root Range dividing the Salmon and Bitter Root 
rivers.*® They had not gone very far over the snow when 
they came to an Indian camp of the ‘‘Ootlashoots,” or Flat- 
heads, who were friendly to the party, traded seven horses 
with them, sold them eleven, and divided their little available 
food with them. 

On the 11th the party crossed the main range of the Bitter 
Root Mountains, between Traveler’s Rest Creek and the 
Kooskooskee of Clearwater River, through what is now known 
as the Lolo Pass back into Idaho. On the 16th: ‘began to 
Snow about 3 hours before Day and continued all day the 
Snow in the morning 4 inches deep on the old Snow, and by 


46Now the north fork of the Salmon River in Idaho. 
47Original Journals, III, Part I, 50. 
487bid., p. 52 and note 1. At this point they again entered Montana. 
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night we found it from 6 to 8 inches deep.’*® They were 
reduced to eating wolves and horse meat by this time. 


On the 20th they came to a camp of the Chopunnish, or 
Nez Percé Indians who were also friendly, and their chief, 
Twisted Hair, laid down for the captains with great accuracy 
the route of the Columbia and its falls. Taking some of the 
Indians with them, on the 24th of September the party set 
out for the Kooskooskee where they made camp two days later. 
Most of the party were sick from the change of climate and 
food, which was now largely roots. Since they would now 
travel by water again, they managed to make the necessary 
canoes and set out in them on October 7th, leaving the horses 
in the care of a Nez Percé chief until they could return for 
them. 


On the 10th they arrived at the junction of the Clear- 
water and Snake rivers. Here they camped diagonally across 
from the present site of Lewiston, Idaho. 


Wheeler says: ‘“On Wednesday, Oct. 16, 1805, after 
having passed a succession of bad rapids,—Fish Hook and 
Five Mile rapids—in the last case making a portage of three 
quarters of a mile, the expedition reached the main Colum- 
bia.’’*° At last they had come to the great river which would 
lead them to the Pacific. Here Clark writes: “Saw great 
numbers of Dead Salmon on the Shores and floating in the 
WOR s.0% The waters of this giver is clear, and a Salmon 
may be seen at the deabth of 15 or 20 feet.””™ 


The expedition was now frequently encountering Indians 
who were friendly. On the 18th the expedition headed down 
the Columbia and passed the mouth of the Walla Walla River. 
They were then in the present state of Washington. They 
reported seeing ‘“‘a mountain bearing S.W. conocal form Cov- 
ered with Snow.’ This was the explorers first glimpse of 
Mt. Hood. 





497Tbid., p. 69. 

50Wheeler, op. cit., IT, 136. 
51\Original Journals, III, Part I, 124. 
87bid., p. 131. 
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“GREAT JOY IN CAMP WE ARE IN VIEW OF THE Ocian” 


As they progressed down the magnificent Columbia they 
had relatively little trouble until they reached the ocean. They 
were, however, forced to make several portages around the 
rapids and falls of that great river. By the 2nd of November, 
however, the last of the portages had been made, and Clark 
reports five days later that the ocean was sighted: ‘Great 
joy in camp we are in View of the Ocian, . . . . this great 
Pacific Octean which we been so long anxious to See. and 
the roreing or noise made by the waves brakeing on the rockey 
Shores (as I suppose) may be heard disti[n]ctly.”** Thwaites 
points out that the ocean could not possibly be seen from this 
distance; that the bay was probably what they saw and mis- 
took for the Pacific. 


Several times the high waves forced them to seek a camp 
as the canoes could not ride the waves. Their stays at these 
camps and at their permanent camp were miserable expe- 
riences in the dreary winter which followed. On the 9th, the 
Journals report: ‘‘at 2 oClock P M the flood tide came in 
accompanied with emence waves and heavy winds, floated 
the trees and Drift which was on the point on which we 
Camped and tosed them about in such a manner as to en- 
danger the canoes verry much, with every exertion and the 
Strictest attention by every individual of the party was 
scercely sufficient to Save our Canoes from being crushed by 
those monsterous trees maney of them nearly 200 feet long 
and from 4 to 7 feet through. our camp entirely under water 
dureing the hight of the tide, every man as wet as water could 
make them all the last night and to day all day as the rain 
continued all day. .... 


“At this dismal point we must Spend another night as the 
wind & waves are too high to proceed.’’*! 


On the 11th is this entry: ‘‘we are all wet as usial—and 
our Situation is truly a disagreeable one; the great quantites 
of rain which has loosened the Stones on the hill Sides; and the 


583O0riginal Journals, III, Part II, 210 and note 2. 
S47 bid., pp. 213, 214. 
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Small stones fall down upon us, our canoes at one place at the 
mercy of the waves, our baggage in another; and our selves 
and party Scattered on floating logs and Such dry Spots as 
can be found on the hill sides, and crivicies of the rocks.’’® 

Finally on the 15th there is this entry: ‘The rainey 
weather continued without a longer intermition than 2 hours 
at a time, from the 5** in the morn® untill the 16%, is eleven 
days rain, and the most disagreeable time I have experenced 
confined on a tempiest coast wet, where I can neither git out 
to hunt, return to a better situation, or proceed on: in this 
situation have we been for Six days past. fortunately the 
wind lay about 3 oClock we loaded I in great haste and set 
out passed the blustering Point below which is a sand beach 

. on which is a large village of 36 houses deserted by the 
Inds and in full possession of the flees.’** They remained 
there until November 25th when they moved on to “Point 
William,’’ now Tongue Point, where on the 5th of December 
Clark notes: “Capt. Lewis returned haveing found a good 
situation and Elk sufficient to winter on.’*? So after being 
delayed at ‘Point William’? from November 25th until 
December 7th, they moved next day to the location Captain 
Lewis had chosen. 


Clark says of this place: ‘“‘proceeded around this Bay 
which I call [have taken the liberty of calling] Meriwethers Bay 
the Cristian name of Capt. Lewis who no doubt was the 1* 
white man who ever Surveyed this Bay, we assended a river 
which falls in on the South Side of this Bay 3 miles to the first 
point of high land on the West Side, the place Cap‘. Lewis 
had viewed and formed in a thick groth of pine about 200 yards 
from the river, this situation is on a rise about 30 feet higher 
than the high tides leavel and thickly Covered with lofty pine. 
this is certainly the most eligable Situation for our purposes 
of any in its neighbourhood.’’* 





55] bid., p. 216. 

56Jbid., p. 223. 

57Jbid., p. 266. 

587bid., p. 270. Coues, op. cit., III, 1263, note 1 states that Fort Clatsop 
was situated on the west side of the Netul (now Lewis and Clark's) River, three 
miles up the river from Meriwether (now Young’s) Bay, and seven miles east 
from the nearest part of the seacoast, 
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This site became Fort Clatsop where the expedition spent 
its second winter after leaving Wood River. Lewis and Clark 
and their party had successfully crossed the continent from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from February, 1948, through 
April, 1948, the following members of the Society increased 


its membership as indicated: 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 
Mills, Ray G., Clayton 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 
Rinehart, Rupert L., Kirksville 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 
Gilchrist, G. G., Denver, Colorado 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 
Mahn, C. Hohman, St. Louis 
Sone, Guy M., Jefferson City 
Withers, Mrs. Robert S., Liberty 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Carr, Nanon L., Kansas City 
Chapman, C. H., Columbia 
Clayton, Jr., George D., Hannibal 
Coggins, William N., St. Louis 
Coulter, Mrs. C. E., Overland Park, 
Kansas 
Curry, L. F. P., Independence 
Dail, Edward D., Kirkwood 
Donnan, Mrs. A. C., Rolla 
Friday, Roy R., Tempe, Arizona 
Hagen, Otto, St. Louis 
Hahn, Mannel, Winnetka, Illinois 
Hamilton, Aubrey B., St. Louis 
Kiefner, John, Perryville 
McDonnell, Allen W., St. Louis 
McKinney, Richard F., Jefferson 
City 
Meador, Barclay, St. Louis 
Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling 
Green ; 


Mueller, Werner A., Washington, 
o<. 

Newby, Jr., J. D., Kansas City 

O’Hare, Frank P., St. Louis 

Oldendorf, A. W., University City 

Peters, Mrs. Frank, Springfield 

Platt, Chet A., Jefferson City 

Pryce, Harold G., St. Louis 

Renfrow, L. H., Washington, D. C. 

Ross, Charles E., Huntington, West 
Virginia 

Schroeder, C., St. Louis 

Stout, Francis R., Kirkwood 

Wight, Sheldon, Nevada 

Windelmaiar, Robert, St. Louis 

Windsor, W. C., Tyler, Texas 

Wood, Charles L., Rolla 

Wood, Guy M., St. Louis 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


One hundred applications for membership were received 
by the Society during the three months from February, 1948, 


to April, 1948, inclusive. 
of April 30, 1948, is 4197. 


The new members are: 


Adams, T. C., Sheridan, Illinois 

Alexander School, Sixth Grade, 
Slater 

Archibald, Clarence, Normandy 

Biggs, Davis, Kirkwood 

Block, E. A., St. Louis 

Borders, I. D., Richmond 

Brehe, Jesse L., Washington 

Brennecke, C. J., Jackson 

Brice, Ira F., Jackson 

Brinkman, J. Jules, St. Louis 

Broderick, Woodrow, Kellerville, 
Illinois 

Bullington, James R,, New Madrid 

Burns, Harris E., University City 

DeMuth, A. Brown, St. Joseph 

DePriest, Harry B., St. Louis 

Eggemann, Hubert J., Jefferson City 

Feind, E. E., Rolla 

Ferry, H. C., University City 

Fix, Mrs. Katherine, St. Louis 

Friday, Roy W., Trenton 

Fullenwider, R. A., Jackson 

Grogger, J. F., Kansas City 

Gummiersbach, Victor A., St. Louis 

Hagen, Otto, White Plains, New 
York 

Hair, Mary Scott, Hurley 

Hannan, Earl S., St. Louis 

Hansen, William E., Hannibal 

Hawkins, Mrs. Arthur, Nevada 

Heil, Arthur J., St. Louis 

Hennemann, Herbert, Perryville 

Henry, Janet, Slater 

Hess, Herman, St. Joseph 

Hilton, Edward, St. Louis 

Hoffman, J. J., Kirksville 


The total annual membership as 


Hogan, Richard, Overland 

Holden, Mrs. Narcissa, Tarkio 

Holt, Mrs. W. P., Jefferson City 

Hossmeister, J. C., Jackson 

Hotaling, C. S., Linneus 

Hudson, G. R., Kirksville 

Hunt, Frazier, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania 

Irvine, Sam, Marshall 

Jobe, Dave C., Jefferson City 

Kellar, Herbert A., Chicago, Illinois 

Kerls, Wilbert C., Jennings 

Kloos, Kenneth A., Hannibal 

Klosterman, William H., St. Louis 

Lawrence, E., Ste. Genevieve 

Lawrence, Mrs. Hayden T., Bowling 
Green 

Lembcke, John, Springfield 

Lewis, Eva Jane, Washington, D.C. 

Litz, Arthur, University City 

McMahon, J. Kenneth, St. Louis 

Martin, Mrs. Ewell, Mexico 

Meyer, Roland L., St. Louis 

Miles, Dale S., Buffalo, New York 

Mitchener, H. L., Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Mueller, Paul A., Jackson 

Muench, Cora, Washington 

Noonan, L. J., Jefferson City 

O’Connor, Dixie, Springfield 

O’Herin, Edward Francis, Rock Hill 

Parker, Ralph H., Columbia 

Paul, Patricia, Kansas City 

Permont, Mary, St. Louis 

Pfeiffer Library, Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois 
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Porter, Mrs. Hazel Virginia, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia 

Powell, Mrs. Eglanna Prettyman, 
Kansas City 

Pryce, Janey Sue, La Grange 

Redyard, Mrs. Jack, Springfield 

Reinhart, Mrs. J. L., St. Louis 

Renfrow, L. L., Eureka 

Reppert, Arthur L., Liberty 

Riley, Jr., Mrs. D. B., New Madrid 

Rinehart, John S., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Rinehart, K. L., Chillicothe 

Rinehart, R. W., Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia 

Roberts, John, St. Louis 

Rock Creek School, Independence 

Rogers, D. C., Fayette 

Sanders, Clarence J., St. Louis 

Schwaiger, Frank H., Affton 
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Shepard, Cecil L., Denver, Colorado 

Smith, Mrs. Paul W., Union 

Steffen, Gertrude, Canton 

Sudholt, Ralph E., Union 

Taggert, Mrs. Ross E., Kansas City 

Thomas, Josiah C., St. Louis 

Thompson, Helen, New York, New 
York 

Thompson, Mack E., Flushing, New 
York 

Totzke, Ida M., Osborn 

Townsend, Charles D., Centralia 

Vandale, Earl, Amarillo, Texas 

White, Hollis L., Columbia 

Willer, A. W., Jackson 

Windsor, W. B., Boonville 

Wolf, Mrs. H. B., Grant City 

Workman, Mims, Montgomery City 

Wright, Emory H., Blue Springs 

Wright, James F., Carrollton 





WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


Mothers and soap quite often have a connection, espe- 
cially in the minds of small boys, so perhaps it is more than 
coincidence that the series of weekly feature articles, dis- 
tributed by the Society to the newspapers of the state, con- 
tains an article on each subject. Fashion notes, old-time 
photography, ‘‘milk sickness,’ and the legend of the Sea 
Otter make up the other articles which were released during 
April, May, and June as follows: 


April: ‘Missourians of 1850 ‘Watched the Birdie’ and 
Squirmed—!” and ‘‘Fashion Was Spinach to Mr. Missourian 
of 19th Century Too.” 


May: ‘‘Mother’s Day—1948—1820” and “‘The Legend 
That Came True.” 


June: “Pioneer Mystery Malady’’ and “Maybe It 
Didn’t Float—But It Got Them Clean,” 
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SOCIETY RECEIVES ORIGINAL GEARY WOODCUTS 


One of the few artists to devote his complete attention 
to the art of woodcuts or zylography was Missouri-born Fred 
Geary. In this field his work is nationally outstanding. 

Recently the State Historical Society was presented with 
two original woodcuts, sixty-one woodcut engravings, several 
cuts made in linoleum, and seven woodcutting tools, by 
Mrs. S. E. Geary, Carrollton, Missouri, mother of the late 
artist. EE. Hubert Deines of Kansas City, an intimate friend 
of the artist, was instrumental in interesting Mrs. Geary in 
making the presentation of this gift to the Society. He 
also was responsible for assembling a representative collec- 
tion of the engravings along with a list of the engravings and 
an appreciative biographical sketch of Geary. 

Fred Geary was born at Clarence, Missouri, May 19, 
1894, and died at his home in Carrollton, October 13, 1946. 
He studied art at William Jewell College, at the Kansas 
City Art Institute, and in New York. 

He never attempted to make a woodcut until he was 
thirty-five years old. Then with one or two reference books 
for guidance, he began the tedious work toward perfection. 
So vivid and detailed is his work that even though the prints 
are in black and white, one gets the impression of color. 

His work knows no locale for his prints range from 
steamboats on the Missouri River to adobe huts in Mexico, 
but his best work is in depicting Missouri farm scenes, houses, 
old taverns and animals. Every detail in the woodcuts, from 
a blade of grass to an illusive shadow, stands out with accuracy. 


TRUMAN BUST PRESENTED TO THE STATE 


A bronze bust of President Harry S. Truman was pre- 
sented to the people of Missouri by the Missouri department 
of the American Legion, on May 9, at Jefferson City. Ray- 
mond S. Roberts, commander of the Missouri department, 
made the official presentation of the bust which was accepted 
by Governor Phil M. Donnelly for the state. James F. 
O'Neil, Manchester, New Hampshire, national commander 
of the Legion, was the principal speaker on the occasion. 
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The bust, which is the work of Charles Keck, New York 
sculptor, was placed in the capitol rotunda on a pedestal of 
native granite and marble. The inscription on the base 
reads as follows: ‘Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States, Soldier, Statesman, Legionnaire.” 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boonslick Historical Society met April 28th for a 
musical program given by Central College musicians, in the 
Swinney Conservatory, Fayette. 


The Clay County Historical Society met March 4 at 
Liberty to hear E. Paul Puckett, acting president and dean 
of Central College, speak on “‘Old Franklin.” Mrs. Robert 
S. Withers, curator of the Little Museum, reported that the 
records of Big Shoal Church, first Primitive Baptist con- 
gregation organized in Clay County in 1823, are being cata- 
logued and will soon be available for use. She also stated 
that the material from the James Love files is being cata- 
logued and added to the display in the museum. James 
Love was the founder of Clay Seminary in 1855 and an 
early member of the faculty of William Jewell College. 


The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis met at 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, on April 2. 
Papers were presented by Dr. Anthony Czajkowski of St. 
Louis University on ‘‘The Siege of Antioch in the First 
Crusade”’ and by Eileen Smith of the senior high school of ~ 
Ferguson on “‘The Santa Fe Trail during the Civil War.” 


Howell County is considering the matter of forming a 
county historical society according to The Journal-Post 
of West Plains. On March 17, the importance of taking such 
a step was presented to the Chamber of Commerce by A. T. 
Hollenbeck. Representatives of the Lions and Rotary cluks, 
school groups, ministers and other interested parties gave 
their endorsement to the project and a committee, with Mr. 
Hollenbeck as chairman, was appointed to go into the matter 
further and submit a report. 
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The Jackson County Historical Society met in Inde- 
pendence, April 29th, to elect new officers as follows: Major 
General E. M. Stayton, president; J. Orrin Moon, vice- 
president; Harry A. Sturges, treasurer; Mrs. Herbert H. 
Haukenberry, secretary; and Rufus Burrus, historian. Miss 
Sybel Sewell was appointed corresponding secretary. All 
of the officers are from Independence. President Stayton 
listed the projects which he would recommend for the year 
as—the restoration of Fort Osage; the establishment of a 
museum of history in Jackson County; a collection of por- 
traits of famous men from that area; a collection of Bingham 
prints; and a collection of the history of the area. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City met April 29 in the 
Union Station for a dinner and talk by Mayor William E. 
Kemp on the problems and plans of the new administration. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Christian Brothers College, St. Louis, combined the 
observance of its centennial which will occur in 1949 with the 
centennial of its founding order, the Christian Brothers, that 
arrived in the United States in 1848, in an eight-day celebra- 
tion beginning April 26. His Excellency, the Most Honored 
Brother Athanase Emile, F.S.C., of Rome, was present as 
world head of the order. The climax of the celebration was 
a jubilee banquet held May 3 at the Chase Hotel. Gael 
Sullivan, formerly executive director of the Democratic 
National Committee, was the speaker. 


To commemorate the centennial, staff members of the 
school have compiled a history of Christian Brothers College 
from the time when the three brothers of the order, Gelisaire, 
Peter, and Dorothy, were sent to St. Louis, August 18, 1849, 
up to the present time. 


April 13, the 205th anniversary of Thomas Jefferson’s 
birth, was celebrated in the rotunda of the Old Courthouse, 
St. Louis, with a program which included an address by 
Howard I. Young, chairman of the board of the Chamber of 
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Commerce, on ‘Building a New City.” General Clifford 
W. Gaylord, the new president of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial Association, was introduced. 


Short ceremonies were also held on the same day in 
Columbia, at the original Jefferson grave monument which 
was given to the University of Missouri, July 4, 1883. Dean 
F. L. Mott, of the School of Journalism, introduced the 
speaker, Dean W. L. Bradshaw of the School of Business and 
Public Administration. 


The Independence Examiner, on February 19, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the day when Colonel William 
Southern ‘‘with ten years reporting experience, a wife and two 
children, and $225 in cash” established the newspaper, despite 
the advice of several business men. Colonel Southern, the 
editor for fifty years, still writes a daily column, ‘Solomon 
Wise,” for the paper which now boasts a circulation of 6,500. 


NOTES 


The Society has just received as a gift from Justus R. 
Moll of Washington, D. C., a former trustee of the Society 
and a member for many years, five bound volumes of Norman 
J. Colman’s Valley Farmer, published in St. Louis for the years 
1856, 1858, 1861, 1864, and 1866. These volumes contribute 


much to filling in gaps in the Society’s set of this valuable 
publication. 


The city of Moberly is establishing, in the Moberly 
Carnegie Library, a Bradley Trophy Room, honoring a native 
son of Randolph County, now chief of staff of the United 
States Army. General Bradley has given his approval of the 
plan and is contributing objects from his overseas collection. 
To help finance the project, the committee, with Paul Steven- 
son as chairman, has issued commemorative seals bearing 
Bradley’s picture. 


Miss Ethel Hook, director of libraries at the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, has been honored by having 
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the library of Corregidor College in the Philippines named for 
her, in appreciation of her efforts in obtaining over 2,000 
books for the library. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch was honored on May 3 
by winning the Pulitzer prize for unbiased and meritorious 
public service by an American newspaper in 1947. The 
Post-Dispatch had won similar awards in 1937 and 1941. 
Among the prizes in the field of letters was Bernard De 
Voto’s, awarded for his distinguished book on United States 
history, Across the Wide Missouri. ‘‘A Streetcar Named 
Desire’’ by Tennessee Williams won the annual prize for an 
original play. 


The National Folk Festival, held in St. Louis, April 7-10 
inclusive, gave an opportunity for 600 selected performers 
from twenty-five states and Canada to contribute examples of 
the many different cultures which have gone to make up our 
present-day life. Sponsored by the Associated Retailers of 
St. Louis, the festival presented, through music and dance, a 
demonstration of America’s inter-racial background. 


“The Brothers Took a Chance” is the title of an article 
by F. A. Behymer in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 7, 
in which he tells the story of the Naeter brothers from the time 
in 1904 when they borrowed $425 to start a newspaper in 
Cape Girardeau, to the present day when they ‘‘wouldn’t 
take a million’’ for their Southeast Missourian. 


A recent press release from the Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis announced that the bank is exhibiting in 
one of its windows John Sartain’s steel engraving of George 
Caleb Bingham’s The County Election. The bank purchased 
the original painting in 1940 from Curtis B. Rollins who had 
discovered it in a storage warehouse in Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1937. It is now on display in the lobby of the bank. 


That news does not always concern recent happenings is 
shown in an article by James D. Wilson in the Kansas City 
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Times of April 30 when he discusses the Missouri mastodon, 
the Missouri Indians of 10,000 years ago, and the recent 
activities of the Missouri Archeological Society in an article 
on ‘‘Archeologists’ Spades May Reveal Prehistoric Missouri’s 
Lost Tribes.”’ 


A recent article by Harold Hayes, in the Kansas City 
Times of May 3, is entitled ‘‘Revered Missouri Relics Are 
Housed in Confederate Museum, Richmond, Va.’ The 
Missouri room was established when the museum was dedi- 
cated in 1896. Miss Emory Todhunter of Lexington, Mis- 
souri, is now in charge of the portraits and the other inter- 
esting items in the Missouri collection there. 


An interesting and informative series has been appearing, 
since July 20, 1945, in the Jackson County Democrat, published 
in Fairmount, Mo. It is called “Jackson County Quiz” 
and it presents each week a question on local government, 
politics, or history, the answer to which is well worth knowing. 


An article in the Kansas City Star of May 2 by Edward R. 
Schauffer is entitled ‘‘The Gracious Old Seth Ward Home 
To Be Opened for Visitors.’ One of the two surviving 
farm houses of the days before the Civil War in the Kansas 
City area, it became in 1872 the home of Seth Ward, buffalo 
hunter with Kit Carson. Now the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leland W. Browne, 1032 W. Fifty-fifth Street, it was to be 
open to the public for an “historic tour” on June 2, according ~ 
to the article. 


The Plattsburg Leader has been carrying a series of his- 
torical articles by W. A. Porter, called ‘Pictures in the 
Smoke.” Early railroads, the history of the local postal 
system, elections, and revival meetings have been the sub- 
jects of some of these articles of local interest. 


A diet of rabbits, coffee made from parched corn sweetened 
with molasses, the circus, hoop skirts, and early business 
ventures in Mexico are a few of the features of the last century . 
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from 1870 on recalled by Mason Creasy in an article in The 
Mexico Evening Ledger of April 15. 


Mrs. Claude Kerlin Rowland, for the past two years state 
regent of the Missouri State D.A.R. Society, was elected vice- 
president general of the National Society of D.A.R., at its 
fifty-seventh Continental Congress which convened at Con- 
stitution Hall, Washington, D.C. the week of April 19. 


The February Washington University Alumni Bulletin 
takes notice that after fifty-five years, a postcard mailed 
in St. Louis to Copenhagen, Denmark, for a Washington Uni- 
versity professor in 1892, has been returned to its place of 
origin by a Washington University student who visited his 
home in Copenhagen last summer. The student found the 
postcard on one of his visits to antique shops in search of old 
stamps. The card was from a J. Christian Bay to Dr. C. 
Petersen of the Zoological Museum, Copenhagen. That same 
J. Christian Bay was once an assistant at the St. Louis 
Missouri Botanical Garden and later became librarian at the 
John Crerar Library in Chicago. Recently he was made 
librarian-emeritus of that institution. In 1942 the State 
Historical Society of Missouri acquired his fine collection of 
Middle Western Americana which is now housed in a special 
room in the Society’s quarters at Columbia. 


The Missouri Historical Society met April 2 in the 
Jefferson Memorial to hear Eric P. Newman speak on ‘‘Early 
Money of the West.” The Society held its annual dinner 
meeting, commemorating the Louisiana Purchase, April 30 
in the Chase Hotel, St. Louis. Bernard de Voto, author of 
Across the Wide Missouri, spoke on ‘“‘The Welsh Indians.” 


An article by John Edward Hicks in the Kansas City 
Star of March 30 is entitled ‘‘Pioneer Printing Press of This 
Area Moved Westward with Gold Seekers.’’ It traces the 
history of one early press as follows: in 1832, W. W. Phelps 
brought a press to Independence and began printing a Mor- 
mon paper called the Evening and Morning Star. After a 
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hostile mob destroyed the plant, the press reappeared in 
Liberty where it was used to print the Missouri Enquirer. 
By 1845 the press had moved to St. Joseph where it was used 
in the Gazette, then on to Elwood, Kansas, for the Elwood 
Press, and in 1859 to Cherry Creek (Denver) for the Cherry 
Creek Pioneer. Following the gold prospectors, it was next 
used for the Rocky Mountain Gold Reporter and Mountain 
City Herald at “Mountain City, Jefferson,’ 1859, and later 
in the same year for the Western Mountaineer at Golden 
City, “Jefferson Territory”: then to Canon City, near the 
mouth of the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas, for the Canon 
City Times and lastly to Laurette [Colo.] for the Western 
Mountaineer in 1862. No further record seems to have been 
kept of the historic press. 


William W. Wardell of Denver, who is president of the 


Colorado Missouri Society, is a new member of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri. 


At a dinner held on February 18, the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial Association of St. Louis presented the 
final awards in the $125,000 nation-wide contest held to select 
a design for a memorial commemorating the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and its contribution to the greatness of America. Eero 
Saarinen, architect of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, his wife, 
and three associates shared the first prize of $40,000 for their 
design of a stainless steel arch, 590 feet tall, the ‘““Gateway 
to the West,” which will be the central theme of the proposed 
$30,000,000 Jefferson Riverfront Memorial. Conceived in 
the mind of Luther Ely Smith in 1933 when he and Bernard F. 
Dickmann organized the memorial association, the project 
secured federal aid and in 1941 acquired the eighty-three- 
acre river-front site, which includes the St. Louis of France 
cathedral, the Manuel Lisa fur and hides warehouse, and the 
Old Courthouse. The selection of the Saarinen plan moves the 
memorial one step nearer completion. 


An article in the Kansas City Star of March 7, 1948, 
entitled ‘‘Gravestones Tell a Story of Santa Fe Trail Murder,” 
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recounts some interesting stories in connection with old tomb- 
stones, brought to light by Henry A. Bundschu of Inde- 
pendence. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, addressed the Garden Club of Washing- 
ton, Missouri, at its meeting on February 18, on the subject of 
‘“‘Popularizing State and Local History.” 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Road to the Sea; The Story of James B. Eads and the 
Mississippi River. By Florence Dorsey. (New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1947. 340 pp.) From the time James 
Eads, the Indiana boy, landed in St. Louis at the age of 
thirteen until his death in 1887, ‘“‘the impossible” was always 
a challenge to be accepted and overcome. His early designs 
for diving bells with which to raise sunken river boats and his 
construction during the Civil War of an armored river navy 
for the government, made him a well known figure, but it was 
his determination to span the Mississippi with a steel arch 
bridge that secured him enduring fame as an engineer. 
Equally famous was his invention and use of jetties at New 
Orleans to force the Mississippi to dredge its own channel. 
Fascinating as a novel and enlivened with intimate stories 
of his home life, the book is well written and well documented. 


Mark Twain and Hawati. By Walter Francis Frear. 
(Chicago: The Lakeside Press, 1947. 519 pp.) Mark 
Twain's four-month sojourn in Hawaii in 1866 seems to have 
remained a golden memory till the end of his days. As 
depicted in his twenty-five letters to the Sacramento Union 
and in his extraordinarily popular lectures for a period of 
seven years after his return, the beautiful, hospitable, and 
carefree islands were a perfect backdrop and complement to 
Twain's lifelong spirit of youth. The author, an ex-governor 
of the islands, has seemingly put an end to any further writ- 
ings on this period of Twain’s life with his exhaustive treat- 
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ment of the subject. This volume, with appendixes occupying 


half its pages, is a scholarly addition to Twainiana and 
Hawaiiana. 


Midland Humor. Edited by Jack Conroy. (New York: 
A. A. Wyn, 1947. 446 pp.) This anthology is good reading. 
It illustrates, by its chronological arrangement of authors, 
the progression in the American idea of what constitutes 
humor. Early writers such as Alphonso Wetmore, Joseph 
M. Field, and John S. Robb tickled the frontiersman’s funny- 
bone. There are excerpts from the writings of Eugene Field 
and E. W. Howe and of course Mark Twain. Later Missouri 
authors who are included in the book develop a more cosmo- 
politan style, such as Jack Balch with his amusing dilemma 
of ‘‘Momma Gest” and her “‘Irisher’”’ maid and C. L. Edson’s 
“Ballad of Kansas City,’’ which gives the explanation that 
“They planted Kansas City and the darn thing grew.’”” Amos 
Harlin, Vance Randolph, Raymond Weeks, Will Wharton, 
and the editor himself complete the list of Missouri authors. 


Golden Multitudes; The Story of Best Sellers in the United 
States. By Frank Luther Mott. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. 357 pp.) In describing the 324 
favorites from”°The Day of Doom, published in 1662, to The 
Egg and I in 1945, Dean Mott has included, in the anecdotes 
and personal histories of the authors, all of the elements which 
have catered to the peoples’ varying tastes through the years. 
Dale Carnegie heads the list of Missouri authors with his 
How To Win Friends and Influence People, which is at or near 
the top of the non-fiction of the entire best seller list. The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer is credited with sales of over two 
million; Harold Bell Wright has three with well over a million 
sales and two approaching it; and Winston Churchill has 
two which are termed best sellers with a number of “better 
sellers.’’ Golden Multitudes is well worth reading both from 
the point of view of entertainment and of instruction. 


The Years of the Locust. By Loula Grace Erdman. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1947. 234 pp.) 
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The Missouri farming community in which the action takes 
place, seems to be the lengthened shadow of one man, old Dade 
Kenzie, whose death occurs as the story opens. Patriarch 
of his clan, his kindliness and goodwill extended not only 
to his numerous relatives and friends but to others such as the 
‘“‘poor white trash’ from the “Bottoms” and so, in the three 
days before he is laid to rest beside his beloved Ellie, the 
actions and memories of those he befriended build up for the 
reader a living picture of an unforgettable character. A 
short, simple story of little people, it has a homespun quality 
which appeals to those who have known little towns. 


Towboat Pilot. By Elston J. Melton. (Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, LIt., 1948. 279 pp.) The author tells 
an amusing little story of Tom Briggs and his misadventures 
in Gasconade, Missouri, and on the Gasconade and Missouri 
rivers. The story is written very much in the vein of Tom 
Sawyer, even to Tom’s ingenuous device of selling the other 
boys the right to do his work. A little schooling, a lot of 
fishing, and work on the river boats whenever he could get 
it, made up Tom’s life until he finally achieved his ambition 
which was to become a licensed river pilot. 


State of Missouri Official Manual for the Years 1947-1948. 
Edited by Esther Downs Bishop. (Jefferson City: Pub- 
lished under Direction of Edgar C. Nelson, Secretary of State, 
[1948]. 1118 pp.) A worthy successor of the other Official 
Manuals published since 1878, this volume is dedicated to 
“the typical Missourian” and has the usual sections devoted 
to the executive, legislative, and judicial branches. Note- 
worthy additions, however, are the sections dealing with the 
new departments of government set up under the constitu- 
tion of 1945. Other additions are the stunning view, in color, 
of the capitol building and a brief chronological history of 
Missouri with photographs of former governors and capitol 
buildings. A list of some “Notable Missourians” and an 
“Index to Historical Features in Missouri Official Manual, 
1879-1946” were compiled by the staff of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 
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“The means of wealth, peace, and happiness.”” By W. G. 
Rule. (St. Louis: The Boatmen’s National Bank, 1947. 
108 pp.) This history of the Boatmen’s National Bank, 
which celebrated its hundredth anniversary October 18, 
1947, is a very readable account of an influential St. Louis 
institution. The “Boatmen’s Saving Institution’’ opened 
with deposits of $375 and a safe which was locked with a key, 
put in the chandelier each night for safe keeping. The bank 
prospered despite robbery, fires, financial panics, and wars 
until in 1947 its deposits topped the $120,000,000 mark. 


Tom’s Boy Harry. By Gere Powell. (Jefferson City: 
Hawthorn Publishing Company, 1948. 196 pp.) This small 
volume deals almost entirely with Truman’s relation with the 
Pendergast machine. The title might well have been Harry’s 
Boss Tom, for the major part of the material concerns that 
well-known boss and his machine. 


Tom’s Town Kansas City and the Pendergast Legend. 
By William M. Redding. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1947. 394 pp.) The Pendergast rise to power 
began in 1876 when “big Jim” left St. Joseph, Missouri, 
moved to Kansas City, and set himself up in politics and a 
saloon. After his death in 1909, the “heir apparent,” his 
brother Tom, wore his mantle with “gusto and realism,” 
so much so that by 1932 he was the “big boss’’ of Kansas 
City’s government. Told with a newspaperman’s attention . 
to detail and appreciation of personal anecdote, along with 
very human facts concerning William Rockhill Nelson, the 
Kansas City Siar, and Harry S. Truman, the book is an enter- 
taining chapter of American political.history. 


A History of Si. Louis Commandery No. 1 Knights Templar, 
1847-1947. A Story of the Beginnings of Templary in the 
State of Missouri. By Ray V. Denslow. Vol. 4, 1946, of 
Transactions of the Missouri Lodge of Research {[Fulton]: 
Board of Publication, 1947). This volume consists of the 
story of the beginnings of Templar Masonry west of the 
Mississippi and in particular, the history of the St. Louis 
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Commandery No. 1, which celebrated its centennial in 1947. 
The author has devoted a chapter to “‘asylums” or meeting 
places of the order, another to their triennial conclaves, and 
others to uniforms, honor roll and a short sketch of each of the 
eighty-two men who have been Commanders. A good index 
completes this record. 


OBITUARIES 


ARTHUR AULL: Born near Nottsville, Ky., Nov. 18, 
1872; died in Lamar, Mo., May 7, 1948. He attended Ft. 
Scott Normal School and taught for a time before buying the 
Lamar Democrat, a semi-weekly newspaper, in 1900. Four 
years later he started the Lamar Daily Democrat and soon 
made a name for himself because of his talent for searching 
out what people wanted to know and presenting it as news 
in a straightforward, unforgettable manner. His vivid 
style of writing added to his love of the “‘ungarnished truth” 
made his writings widely quoted all over the country in metro- 
politan newspapers. He was also intensely interested in 
civic affairs and it has been said that ‘‘nothing worthy has 
been attempted or accomplished in Lamar in forty years that 
did not have his support.” 


RALPH EMERSON BAILEY: Born in Cainesville, Mo., 
July 14, 1878; died in Cape Girardeau, Mo., Apr. 8, 1948. 
A graduate of the Southeast Missouri State College in 1901, 
he was for twenty-five years a member of its board of regents. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1907 and became a representa- 
tive of the Fourteenth District in Congress 1925-1927. 


LyMAN LINCOLN CARTER: Born near Martinsville, Ind., 
Sept. 28, 1860; died in California, Mo., Mar. 8, 1948. After 
attending the state normal schools at Emporia and Fort Scott, 
Kansas, he taught for thirteen years before coming to Cali- 
fornia in 1893. There he became editor of the Moniteau 
County Herald, continuing in that capacity until February 1, 
1947. 
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E.inu Reap CHILDERS: Born in Troy, Mo., July 18, 
1887; died in New York, N. Y., Mar. 15, 1948. A graduate 
of the School of Journalism at the University of Missouri 
in 1918, he was for a number of years owner of the Columbia 
Herald and later of the Columbia Herald-Statesman Publishing 
Company. 


WiiiiAM Henry Dulaney: Born in Salisbury, Mo., 
June 16, 1874; died in St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 9, 1948. He left 
bequests of $100,000 to each of three colleges of which he 
was a trustee, Christian College, Culver-Stockton, and 
William Woods; $200,000 to national Christian church 
groups; and varying amounts to the Christian churches of 
Salisbury, Hannibal, St. Louis, Mexico, and Columbia. 
He was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


James F. FuLsricut: Born in Millersville, Mo., Jan. 
24, 1877; died in Doniphan, Mo., Apr. 5, 1948. A graduate 
of the State College at Cape Girardeau in 1900, he continued 
his studies at Washington Law School and was admitted to 
the Missouri Bar in 1903.° He was prosecuting attorney 
for Ripley County, 1906-1912, a member of the Missouri 
House of Representatives, 1913-1919, and United States 
Congressman 1923-1925, 1927-1929, and 1931-1933. In 
1936 he was elected judge of the Springfield Court of Appeals 
for a twelve-year term. He was a member of the State His- 
torical Society. 


FANNIE Hook: Born in Ripon, Wis., Aug. 4, 1860; 
died in Osceola, Mo., Apr. 5, 1948. In 1902 she and her 
husband took charge of the Auxvasse Review which they 
bought in 1903 and published until his death in 1928. At 
that time she and her son became co-owners. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON HumpPHREY: Born near Spring- 
field, Ill., Aug. 21, 1865; died in Kansas City, Mo., Apr: 19, 
1948. Admitted to the bar in 1894, he became in turn mayor 
and city attorney of Shelbina, Missouri, before serving as state 
senator 1905-1913. 
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NATHANIEL Dopp JAcKson: Born near Independence, 
Mo., in 1873; died in Independence, Mo., Apr. 6, 1948. 
After his graduation from the University of Missouri he 
spent two years in Alaska before returning to Independence 
where he became executive vice-president of the Independence 
Savings and Loan Association. He was president of the 
Jackson County Historical Society and had been a member of 
the State Historical Society since 1934. 


Lou ELEANOR KEELY: Born in Milwaukee, Wis., 
1872; died in Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y., Mar. 11, 
1948. She became superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital 
in Kansas City in 1904, continuing in that capacity until 
1918 when she became chief nurse in charge of Kansas City 
Unit Base Hospital Twenty-eight which served in France 
during World War I. During her years in Kansas City 
she organized a training school for nurses and was president 
for a time of the Missouri State Association of Graduate 
Nurses. From 1921 to 1944 she was superintendent of 
Boone County Hospital in Columbia. 


LAWRENCE McDANnIeEL: Born in Savannah, Mo., Jan. 
31, 1884; died in St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 17, 1948. Receiving his 
LL.B. degree from the University of Missouri in 1905, he 
served as assistant circuit attorney of St. Louis 1913-1917 
and circuit attorney 1917-1921. After World War I he was 
appointed federal fair price commissioner for Missouri. 
He was the Democratic nominee for governor in 1940 and 
was a professor of law at Benton College. 


HEBER NATIONS: Born in Ste. Genevieve Co., Mo., 
Sept. 8, 1888; died in Jefferson City, Mo., Mar. 11, 1948. 
A graduate of Southeast Missouri State College, he became 
a correspondent for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 1914 and 
owner and publisher of the Jefferson City Post, 1921-1927. 
From 1923 to 1924 he served as state labor commissioner 
by appointment of Governor Hyde. 


OLIVER J. Pace: Born near Olney, Ill., Aug. 2, 1867; 
died in Springfield, Mo., Feb. 12, 1948. Educated at the 
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National Normal University, Lebanon, Ohio, he was elected 
a member of the Illinois legislature and a clerk of the Illinois 
Supreme Court. He later became a pastor of the Christian 
Church in Carbondale. Coming to Springfield, Missouri, 
in 1914, to practice law, he served two terms as prosecuting 
attorney of Greene County and one term (1927-1929) in the 
Missouri House of Representatives as the Republican floor 
leader. 


O. A. PIcKETT: Born in Mercer Co., Mo., Feb. 3, 1871; 
died in Trenton, Mo., Mar. 2, 1948. Educated at Chillicothe 
Normal and later studying law, he was admitted to the 
bar in 1895. He was circuit clerk of Grundy County from 
1907 to 1918, was state senator from 1919 to 1927, the last 
term serving as Republican floor leader, and was city attorney 
of Trenton from 1943 to 1947. 


CHARLEs G. REVELLE: Born in Lutesville, Mo., Aug. 
10, 1878; died in Arcadia, Calif.,. May 11, 1948. After 
graduating from Will Mayfield College at Marble Hill and 
attending William Jewell College and the St. Louis Law 
School, he was admitted to the Missouri bar in 1899. He was 
first assistant attorney general, 1909-1913, superintendent 
of the state ,insurance department, 1913-1915, and was 


appointed a judge of the supreme court of Missouri, 1916- 
1918. 


J. WILLARD RipinGs: Born in Meadville, Mo., July 6, 
1894; died in Fort Worth, Tex., Mar. 9, 1948. Head of the 
department of journalism at Texas Christian University 
since September, 1927, and a graduate of the School of 
Journalism at the. University of Missouri in 1926, he received 
his master of journalism degree there in 1928. During the 
period 1918-1924 he was newspaper librarian of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. 


ORIN GROVER SANFORD: Born in Newark, Mo., Aug. 29, 
1877; died in Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 4, 1948. He received 
a B. S. degree in education from Northeast State Teachers 
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College in 1913 and an M. A. from the University of Missouri 
in 1930. He was from 1929 to 1933 assistant state superin- 
tendent of schools of Missouri. From 1933 to 1938 he was 
dean of the University of Kansas City and, since 1939, chair- 
man of the department of education in that institution. 


GEORGE SPEARL: Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 24, 
1882; died in Clayton, Mo., Feb. 18, 1948. Receiving his 
B. S. degree from the University of Pennsylvania, he became 
consulting architect of the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers designing dams between St. Louis and St. Paul. 
He was the architect for Washington University and St. 
Louis University and he designed many of the buildings of 
Missouri University and Stephens College. A fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects, he was formerly president 
of the Missouri State Association of Architects. 


Witson ALLEN TayLor: Born in Texas Co., Mo., 
Jan. 27, 1874; died in St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 7, 1948. A grad- 
uate of the University of Missouri in 1896, he was admitted 
to the bar in St. Louis in that year. He was elected judge 
of the St. Louis Court of Criminal Correction in 1906 and 
four years later judge of the circuit court, a position which 
he held until 1934. 


RoBERT SINEON WALTON: Born in Howard Co., Mo., 
Oct. 9, 1869; died in Fayette, Mo., Feb. 19, 1948. In 1891 
he purchased the Armstrong Herald of which he was the 
editor and publisher for almost fifty-seven years. He served 
as a member of the governing board of State Hospital No. 1 
at Fulton (1917-1921), superintendent of the Confederate 
Home at Higginsville, presidential elector in 1936, and six 
terms as representative in the Missouri legislature (1909-1917 
and 1943-1947). 


Tuomas J. WarpD: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10, 
1860; died in St. Louis, Mo., May 10, 1948. Elected a repre- 
sentative in the Missouri legislature in 1886, he later graduated 
from the Benton College of Law and was admitted to the Mis- 
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souri bar in 1905. He was speaker of the St. Louis house of 
delegates for a period and was from 1898-1906 secretary of 
the board of police commissioners. 


ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN: Born in Bollinger Co., Mo., 
Dec. 31, 1880; died in Washington, D. C., Apr. 7, 1948. 
A graduate of the Southeast Missouri State College in 1904, 
and later a member of its board of regents, and a graduate 
of the University of Missouri with an LL.B. degree in 1911, 
he was admitted to the bar the same year. He was a repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Tenth Congressional Dis- 
trict from 1935 until the time of his death. He had been a 
member of the State Historical Society since 1939. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


NO AIRPLANES, NO ATOMIC BOMBS... 


From The Richmond Conservator, July 20, 1867. 


People long ago must have had an inconvenient time of it.—Just 
think, no railroads, no steamers, no gas, no friction matches, no telegraph, 
no express, no sewing machines and no Charter Oak cooking stoves. How 
on earth did they get along? 


FOURTH OF JULY, 1882 


From the Oregon County Paper, July 7, 1882. 


Our town put on the appearance of a metropolitan city last Saturday 
night and it seemed as if the celebration of Fourth of July had begun two 
or three days before actual time. The Zouaves, nicely uniformed for the 
first time, were parading in and about the park, while at the same time 
the string band was making the night air enchanting with its music— 
serenading some of the business houses, and enthusing much glee and 
happiness into everyone and everything—so much so that a team of mules 
got so hilarious and dashed at a break-neck speed down the main street. 
Late in the evening- quite a crowd gathered at Sterrett’s new hall... 
and here again we found the string band dispersing pleasant music for all. 


TIME IS GROWING SHORT, LADIES 


From The Boonville Weekly Eagle, December 13, 1872. 


Last week our columns were so crowded that we could not make a 
mention of the brilliant Leap Year party given at the residence of Squire 
Mack. The affair was no less pleasant than peculiar. The tables were 
completely turned. The ladies according to arrangement, invited the 
gentlemen’s company to the ball instead of the usual custom—the reverse. 
It was quite amusing to see a young lady step up to a gentleman and boldly 
ask: ‘‘May I engage the pleasure of your company, &c.’’ The programme 
would have been more complete could they have had lady musicians and 
prompters. An excellent supper was provided for the occasion and every 
thing was lovely. Long will many mouths and toes recollect the leap 
year party. 


NO ACCIDENTS; NO FUN? 


From The Palmyra Spectator, July 10, 1890. 


The Fourth passed off very quietly in Palmyra this year. The day 
was an unusually pleasant one for this season of the year and a big im- 
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provement over the torrid weather we have had before and since. There 
was no attempt made to observe the day, and all there was to remind us 
of the 114th anniversary of our independence was the increased quantity 
of beer brought down in the express wagon and the continuous noise occa- 
sioned by the explosion of fire crackers in the hands of the small boys. 


FASHION NOTE—1867 
From The Richmond Conservator, August 31, 1867. 

Leave off your veil in summer, only dowdies and ladies who have 
painted faces wear them. They are close and hot, flushing the face, and 
making the hat set heavier, and are of no use if your hair is smooth as it 
ought to be, for the parasol shades the eyes, and is indispensible to avert 
sunburn in any case. In the autumn and spring, when the sun’s glare, 
and not its heat, is to be guarded against, the veil is then a proper pro- 
tection. 


QUICK JAMES! THE AIR-WICK! 
From the Oregon County Paper, March 9, 1883. 


“The latest feature in St. Joseph is ‘“‘Onion parties,’’ and the modus 
operandi is as follows: All the young ladies go into a side room and one 
of them bites into an onion. A young man is then admitted, and he is 
compelled to kiss the girls until he guesses who bit the onion. If he fails, 
he is compelled to repeat the performance until the solution is found. 
We guess we can stand the smell of onions, but if that feature is introduced 
in Oregon, we are afraid the room would have a combined smell of whiskey 
and onions. 


° AND SO’S YOUR OLD MAN 


From the Charleston Daily Enterprise, Dec. 21, 1898, reprinted from the 

Springfield Leader-Democrat. 

During the Stone-Warner campaign for the governorship, the latter 
was speaking at a picnic in South Missouri. He was provoked and inter- 
rupted several times by an urchin perched in a small tree near by, who 
persisted in crying out in the most offensive manner possible. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with Stone? He’s all right!” Warner conceived what he 
thought a happy idea of making a point of his tormenter, and, turning 
to the boy in the tree, he began: ‘Fellow citizens, I don’t know, but I 
will venture that boy’s daddy is a democrat—an ideal Missouri democrat— 
who sits on a rail fence, chews tobacco, spits and whittles, while his crops 
make themselves: who is dead set against anything new, and lets his wife 
do the work.”” He thought his remarks would settle the matter, but to 
his dismay the boy in the tree yelled back: ‘You've got the old man sized 
up about right, Cap, but he’s a republican, but Ma’s all right—she’s a 
democrat. She’s raisin’ me.” The Major wilted and then laughed, while 
the boy yelled again: ‘‘What’s the matter with Stone? He’s all right!” 
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THAT AIN’T HAY 
From the Jackson Missouri Cash-Book, January 7, 1909. 


A livery rig belonging to Hunter Bros. of this city was stolen by some 
one while it was at the Cape the other night. The party evidently took 
the buggy just to ride some distance out from the Cape, as it was found 
the next day hitched several miles east of Jackson. Parties playing such 
tricks take considerable risk; for it is a penitentiary offense. Stealing a 
horse is stealing a horse, you know. 


AND THAT’S THAT 
From The Liberty Weekly Tribune, July 23, 1858, reprinted from the 
Jefferson Inquirer. 


We have frequently been asked the question whether it was true that 
Governor ________ did get intoxicated and behave badly? We will 
answer in this way. When Governor _______- gets sober, we will 
notify the public of the fact, and unless you see such a notice, it will 
not be necessary for you to trouble us with that important issue. 


BUT CAN HE SING? 
From the St. Joseph Western News, May 19, 1882. 


Robert Ford, the slayer of Jesse James, is the biggest man in Kansas 
City. He appears upon the stage three nights out of each week, for which 
he is paid one hundred dollars per night. The morbid curiosity of the 
citizens at the mouth of the Kaw is indeed something to wonder at. 


WHY NOT HAIR NETS INSTEAD? 


From the Knox County Democrat, (Edina) February 21, 1895. 


Hotel proprietors in St. Louis declare that waiters must be clean 
shaven, not even a mustache being allowed. The waiters want the legis- 
lature to enact a law making it a felony to compel a man to remove his 
whiskers in order to secure employment. 


ANOTHER RELIABLE REMEDY 


From the Franklin County Record, May 6, 1875. 


A small raw potato carried in the breeches pocket is said to be an 
infallible cure for the rheumatism. Prominent persons around town are 
carrying them, and will testify favorably as to the efficacy of the bulb as 
a remedy. 
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WHERE WAS DUROCHER? 
From The Salem Monitor, July 1, 1889. 


The Simmons Hill Base Ball Nine went down to Plank Bank last 
Sunday to play the nine at that place. The game lasted all evening and 
the score was so large that the paper of the scorers failed to hold the tallies 
and the ground was resorted to to keep the tally, but a small shower of 
rain did the work of obliterating the score and the game was called a 
tie. It is supposed that the score was something near a hundred each. 


A STEP FORWARD IN PRESERVATION 


From The Liberty Advance, October 6, 1947. Excerpts from an article by 

Robert S. Withers. 

. . . . I do not know where the idea . . . [of ice houses] came from 
. .. . but it came to stay. 

. . . . One thing that made the ice house at all possible with us was 
the large number of saw mills operating in the country. At every mill 
was a pile of sawdust that contained several car loads and they were glad 
to give it to anyone who would haul it away. 

. . . . When the first ice houses were filled the ice was chopped out 
with axes on the nearest creek or pond, hauled to the ice house and there 
beaten into small pieces and allowed to freeze into one solid mass of ice. 
This system was soon abandoned, however, and we began to saw it out in 
regular sized blocks. 

. . . . These blocks of ice were laid as close together as possible and 
the interstices were filled with finely beaten up ice. . . . The ice was 
covered with a layer of sawdust about 14-inches thick. Then began the 
long vigil to care for it until summer came. 

. . . . The ice had to be inspected and tramped down two or three 
times a week. 

.... The filling of the ice house was one of the major jobs of the 
winter. It was never desirable to put up ice under five inches in thick- - 
ness, in fact, it was hardly possible and always dangerous. In cutting 
the ice the sawer had to stand out on a corner of ice part of the time and 
ice thinner than this was certain to break. .. . 

. . . » The ideal condition was a few days of sub-zero weather to freeze 
the ice to six or seven inches thick and then for the weather to stay below 
freezing till the job was done. 

. . . . We were so anxious to get the ice in the house before a thaw set 
in that some of us always began cutting the ice about 4 o’clock in the 
inorning. .. . 

.... The average family put up about 25 loads of ice... . 

. . . . In nothing did the spirit of neighborliness of that day show up 
finer than with the carefully hoarded ice. While the store of ice was always 
considered a luxury, still in a case of sickness or dire necessity, that ice 
was always available. . . . It was always given, never sold. 
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. . . . [The] task of taking the ice out of the ice house and getting it 
into the refrigerator was the most disagreeable. First you dug through 
about 16 inches of sawdust . . . . then with pick and crowbar you pride 

. until you loosened what you thought the refrigerator would hold. 
. . . » Then you went all over the top of the ice house tramping and tamp- 
ing the sawdust cover. 

Then you . . . took it to the well . . . . to wash off all the sawdust 
you hoped your mother would insist on and then you got it somehow into 
the refrigerator. . .. 

Sometimes in washing it off a boy would have the pleasure of thawing 
out strange looking water bugs and occasionally a minnow, but it was still 
my most disagreeable task. . . . 


vc-DAY, 1898 sTYLE 
From the Fulton Telegraph, July 8, 1898. 


When the news of the victory of the United States over the Spaniards 
reached here Monday evening, men, women and children shouted, the 
whistles blew, the bells rung, guns were fired, and the band played national, 
soul inspiring airs, in fact, everybody and everything went wild with en- 
thusiasm and, indeed, there was a hot time in the old town Monday night. 


OF COURSE 


From the Fulton Telegraph, September 9, 1898. 


“A young woman,” says the Ralls County Record, ‘‘who lives at Bur- 
lington, Kan., came to Missouri to commit suicide. This shows that a 
person would rather die in Missouri than live in Kansas.” 


A BEDSPREAD WITH A HISTORY 


From the Midwest Scandinavian, Minneapolis, Minn., November 13, 1947, 
submitted by J. Christian Bay, Chicago, III. 


People spend their Sunday afternoons in the strangest places; last 
Sunday my wife and I found ourselves up in the attic where we unearthed 
a bedspread with a history. First the name of Jessen presents itself; a 


family of emigrants from southern Jutland . . . . And this was in the 
year of 1856—just think of that. ; 
They settled in Gasconade county, Missouri. ... In the Jessen 


family were several girls; the oldest was Anna, another was Helene; .. . . 

The Jessen family tilled the soil, working long and hard; the long 
winter evenings were spent by candle-light from candles made with sheep 
tallow right on the farm. Even Queen Victoria did not own a radio in 
those days; music was dealt out sparingly on important occasions by one 
of the neighbor boys, Jep Hansen Mailand, who had a fiddle. Besides 
dawdling was very bad form in those days and so the Jessen girls set to 
making this bedspread that is now in our attic nearly a hundred years after 
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. . the Jessens first raised their own flax and then made their own 
linen. Then the bedspread carries a large design of a heart and trees of 
life; this might have been embroidery, but it is not. It is made from bits 
of candle wicks stitched through the linen, whereupon each tiny bit of 
wick is fussed up so that the whole design stands out brilliantly and it is 
hard to imagine that this lovely handiwork is made from plain and obscure 
candle wicks. 

As the roaring good times came on during the 70ties and the 80ties, 
Jep Mailand married Helene Jessen and carried her off to higher civiliza- 
tion and a life of style and plenty—in fact they settled on a railroad job 
for awhile in Jefferson City, Mo., where the first of their three 
children was born. Later they moved to Kansas City on the banks of the 
roaring Missouri river, and here Jep opened a grocery store. ... Then 
it happened that a youthful newspaperman and student from Denmark 
came to town and immediately became infatuated with Jep’s and Helene’s 
oldest daughter . . . . soon the two were wedded and Jep gave his son-in- 
law a job in his store. This young man’s name was Tofteman-Fredericksen 
and he had for some time been a correspondent to a struggling Danish 
language newspaper . ... in Omaha. One day Fredericksen received a 
letter from the Omaha publisher to the effect that there was a great need 
of a man on the paper just like him... . 

The young folks with their firstborn landed in Omaha and Fred- 
ericksen sat down to an editorial task from which he practically never de- 
parted: From a helter-skelter small-town style weekly, he lifted The 
Danish Pioneer into a high class of journalism. 

The candle-wick bedspread now was in Omaha and the excursionists 
from Gasconade county were high up on the ladder of civilization. Jep 
was even appointed Danish Vice-Consul for the state of Kansas. . . . 

At the turn of the century I [Axel H. Andersen] landed in the editorial 
rooms of The Danish Pioneer and during a dozen years had an opportunity 
to study journalism under Tofteman-Fredericksen. In 1909 I married 
his daughter—we certainly expected that Grandma Helene would sit down 
and make us a candle-wick bedspread, but when she heard we were going - 
to have twin beds, she grew obdurate, and so we got the ancient specimen 
from Gasconade county 1856 instead. I always like to think Grandma did 
not have any design for single bedspreads. 


Errata: Inthe April issue of the Review, in the section entitled ‘‘Mis- 
souri History Not Found in Textbooks,” page 295, the date of Champ 
Clark’s death was quoted as being 1928. The correct date is, of course, 
1921. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Bulletin Missouri Historical Society, January: ‘‘Manuel Lisa’s Ware- 
house,”” by Charles E. Peterson; ‘‘New Madrid Reiminiscences,” by 
Charles van Ravenswaay; ‘‘Some Account of Vide Poche.” 
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California Historical Society Quarterly, December: ‘“‘ ‘General’ John 
Wilson, Signer of the Deseret Petition,” by Frederic C. Culmer. 

Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, April: ‘Concordia Magazine,” 
by August R. Suelflow, S. T. M.; ‘‘My Biography,”’ by W. Wegener; 
“The Beginning of Our English Work,” by C. L. Janzow; ‘“‘The Rev. 
C. L. Janzow 1847-1911,” by Dr. E. Biegener. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, November: ‘Jane 
Randolph Jefferson Chapter [Jefferson City, Mo.],” by Mary H. 
Hoag. 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly, February: ‘William Clark’s Diary,” 
edited by Louise Barry; ibid., May: ‘William Clark’s Diary, May, 
1826-February, 1831: Part Two, 1828,” edited by Louise Barry. 

The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, April, 1947: ‘Diary of Charles de 
Hault de Lassus from New Orleans to St. Louis,’’ edited by John 
Francis McDermott. 

Service, February: ‘First Day Issue Carver Memorial Stamp”; ‘Honor- 
ing George Washington Carver.” 

True Magazine, February 23: ‘Homer Croy: That Country Writin’ 
Boy,” by Cameron Shipp. 
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